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PREFACE 

My idea in this book is to give a few friends the benefit 
of my observations in a summer's tramp in the Alps, together 
with some notice of the life in the greater capitals of the 
Continent and of England. 

The personal element in my descriptions, which I know 
they will understand, I trust will not be obtrusive to others 
who may read these pages. 

I would add another voice to the practicability, healthful- 
ness and charm of traveling on foot in Europe, and in this 
little journey into Bohemia I propose to introduce to the 
reader merely a record of individual experiences. 



A 
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PART L 

OF INTRODUCTORY IMPRESSIONS AND AMAZONIA. 

It is the first time — and who can withstand the pride of 
chronicling himself when he has first floated out on the great 
bosom of the world ? The old traveler has long since fore- 
gone all diary business, but the fledgling, convinced of the 
uniqueness of his discoveries will not have it so ; yet he does 
it in the same old way, and incident after incident is drawn 
into fine lines for some public voice, or some patient, private 
ear. Fortunately the persecuted are often charitable (if not 
they are sarcastic and flatter the voyager into details of the 
marvelous, rather than the actual, which often answers even 
better.) A tramp, however, is never snubbed. He is imper- 
vious to sarcasm. True, he asks charity, but expects and is 
grateful for cold victuals — and so in humble guise I trudged 
along with my big valise, from the foot of Twenty-Fourth 
Street, New York, to the dock of the Anchor Steamship Line, 
late on the afternoon of the fourteenth of July. 

After finding my berth and taking a survey of the ship, 
I went back up town for dinner, getting rid of my American 
change with great ease at Delmonicos. Returning, I found 
a busy crowd in the saloon on board ship. The men were 
lolling aimlessly about with the awkward look of forced and 
hopeless leisure already on their faces; the women, ever intent 
on the proprieties, were in groups around the tables, writing 
letters of good-bye, acknowledging telegrams of well wishers 
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and caressing bouquets, thoughtfully sent by their more than 
brothers. I happened to fall in with a party of four of the 
latter. They were from the West, I thought, and as we soon 
fell into some general conversation I verified at once this 
supposition. 

The next morning we pushed out of dock very prosaically at 
the scheduled hour, 7 o'clock, and steamed quietly down the 
bay, passing the Bartholdi statue, and the multitude of small 
sails which fleck its waters thereabout. The largest and finest 
looking of the Western girls, who wears nose glasses jauntily, 
and who has an Amazonian step and form, was kind enough 
to speak to me on this first morning as I passed her in the 
saloon. I went with her on deck and experimented with her 
steamer chair until finally I got it adjusted, and then we con- 
sidered ourselves acquainted. I met on deck Professor Dun- 
bar, who has the chair of Political Economy and Banking in 
Harvard University, and whose lectures I used to attend while 
I was there. 

I soon found myself at Amazonia's side, hearing the 
history of the four brave tourists from Illinois, who had 
started out to see the world. As the little circle into which 
I had fallen grew more friendly and the weather took on a 
tone of staid and settled brightness, I learned to feel at home 
— and I was glad of this, for the monotony of sea life strikes 
one decidedly from the first. My companion at table was a 
pleasant fellow — a Mr. Cooper from Glasgow — and I met 
during the first day, also, the Professor of Mathematics of the 
University of Gottenborg, Sweden, and his genial wife. This 
first day was, of course, full of varied and delightful sur- 
prises. Everything on deck was observed by everybody with 
curious interest, and, as the weather was fair, the aspects of the 
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sea were remarked under the most favorable conditions. The 
fine sunset was made the subject of a vigorous enthusiasm 
among all the passengers. But we were even more buoyant 
over the regularity with which we were able to take our 
meals. For this, however, we thanked the elements, not the 
Steamship Company, for the food they furnished had evidently 
been found conducive to seasickness and the ingenious 
steward who discovered the formula by which it was prepared 
had, no doubt, made himself invaluable to that enterprising 
corporation. The Scotch as well as the Italian mixture of 
food does not always suit the American palate. But with this 
I yet found my first sea legs supporting me admirably and I 
promenaded the deck with assurance — and sometimes with 
Amazonia. 



PART II. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS DETAILED. — THE DISCOVERY OF QUEEN 

VICTORIA. — THE LEGEND OF KINTYRE. — CONCLUSION 

OF THE VOYAGE AT GLASGOW. 

One afternoon, not far out at sea, we discovered a whale 
very busily engaged in throwing up those fine arched sprays 
of water with which our first geography pictures had made us 
familiar. His performance was highly satisfactory and we 
watched him rise from an occasional douche in the dark green 
depths with great interest. Then Amazonia and I went to 
look for her steamer chair. It was with the four of her party 
and she waited to see me put my hand on the right name. I 
did so and she laughingly accepted the introduction. 

One of the most interesting personages on board was Queen 
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Victoria ; we called her the Queen, at least, as she presided 
at our table, and we theorized that she wanted to see America 
incognito. The resemblance was indeed striking and Miss 
Ferris and myself eagerly photographed her as she sat back 
complacently in her deck chair, taking the sun. Another 
one of our celebrities was an Indian lawyer from Poona, also 
returning from America. 

The day after we had cleared the fog was one of great 
diversity of amusement. The sea seemed bluer, and the air 
from Labrador had an extra touch of ozone in it. We made 
all kinds of groups and took pictures, and promenaded the 
second cabin deck for some time, trying to surprise a pretty, 
Roman-nosed girl, whom I had vowed to sacrifice to my 
insatiable kodak — the Gorgon of those seas. In the late 
afternoon we fell to watching vagrant fishing smacks which 
loomed up on the horizon as wonders, into the mystery of 
which all eyes sought to peer, and at last, in the golden rim of 
the wide-setting sun, a company of whales gave a pantomimic 
matinee to a full and enthusiastic audience. 

That night Amazonia and I watched the dancing of a Scotch 
reel in the second cabin, in which our Roman-nosed girl 
figured conspicuously, twirled by the jolliest of tars through 
the most labyrinthian mazes of movement. On the rainy day 
of the voyage, Cooper gathered us all in a little niche in the 
saloon and read Browning. As the afternoon came on it 
became quite stormy and towards evening a fierce gale struck 
us, which sent many stout stomachs into the air and saved the 
Furnessia another dinner. I fought bravely on deck all day, 
but at night succumbed completely and sought my berth. 
Here I listened rather proudly to the groans and heavings of 
a number of persons in adjoining state rooms who were much 
sicker than I. 
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On deck next morning I found that all the Western 
girls had been quite sick, excepting Miss Ferris, who minis- 
tered to their wants most charmingly — leading out on deck 
each pale and haggard patient and, when seated, quietly 
tucking rugs around the feet and pillows at the back and 
gradually coaxing away the nausea of their stomachs by 
tempting fruits and daintily prepared substantiate. 

I did not feel jubilant that day, neither it seemed did the 
Queen. Her heavy sides had been rocked in continuous 
misery, no doubt, and I noticed at each meal with sympathetic 
gratification that her usually hearty appetite had left her. By 
the second Sunday out many friendships had been formed and 
that night on deck in the moonlight there was love-making, 
for no heart is proof against the generous and glowing 
fellowship which springs up between companions at sea. 

We touched the Irish coast at Torey Island, landed our Irish 
passengers at Moville — cheering them enthusiastically as their 
little steamer puffed off down Loch Koyle — and soon after came 
in sight of the Giant's Causeway, on which all glasses were 
turned. 

Later on we sighted the shores of Islay and Rothlin, islands 
of Scotland. On the island of Kintyre there is a castle 
modernized by a defaulting director of the City Bank of 
Glasgow. A fine tradition is told of this castle in its ancient 
days. Here the MacGregors, in their fierce border wars with 
the rising Argyle, made their last stand. After a desperate 
struggle the MacGregors were beaten and the chief, Helen, 
his wife, and child were taken among the prisoners. As 
quarter was not usually asked or given, Argyle' s wife entreated 
her husband for the lives of their royal captives. This 
request at last Argyle consented to grant on condition that 
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Helen climb the rocky and frowning cliff of a barren island, 
just out to sea, with bare hands and feet. He himself took a 
position on the top of the cliff. Helen was climbing it 
bravely, but with bleeding hands and feet and had just reached 
the last niche at the top when Argyle swung round his clay- 
more and cut off both her hands. She fell back into the sea 
with a shriek that we still seemed to hear along with the dash- 
ing of the waves against the rocks of the shore. 

Further on we saw the dim and spectre-like form of Ailsas 
Crag, which Burns speaks of in some of his poems and, further- 
still, we reached the south end of the Island of Arran. From 
this point begin the beauties of the Clyde which, even with 
the Hudson in mind, I can not recall but with enthusiasm. 
We came in sight of Dumbarton Rock, with the ruins of its 
ancient and renowned castle, just at nightfall. We got in 
dock at Glasgow at twelve o'clock and landed a few of our 
passengers amid much bustle and confusion, much of which 
was caused by the use of candles and lanterns as lights on the 
landing-stage instead of the indispensable arc-electrics for 
such places. 

After a very early breakfast the next morning we were 
quietly turned over to rhe Customs Officers who soon wrote 
very unintelligible pass-ports on our bags and let us go. 
Then the good-byes that had been meditated upon — doubtless 
many too had been thoughtfully, nay blissfully anticipated — 
began to be rung out as a burden in that dingy custom house 
on that dismally rainy morning. And in this retrospective 
survey I am reminded, sadly enough, that, from this time, I 
did not see Amazonia, or hear of her, during my sojourn in 
Europe. 
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PART III. 

INCIDENTS AT BALLOCH AND AYR. — THE ANECDOTE OF LOCH 

LOMOND. — STIRLING AND EDINBURGH. — NIGHT IN THE 

SHADOW OF MELROSE ABBEY. — A TRAMP FROM 

MELROSE TO DRYBURGH ABBEY AND AB- 

BOTTSFORD. — FROM MELROSE TO 

LONDON, WITH A GLIMPSE 

OF THE METROPOLIS. 

After Cooper had pulled me together from the distractions 
of the morning we took a cab and drove at once to the St. 
Enoch's Hotel where I bade that loyal friend good-bye. That 
morning I left for Ayr. I was charmed with the country. 
The hay fields, which had been freshly mowed were set about 
with pleasant hedgerows and large white farm houses could 
be seen from the car window, gleaming in the vistas of meadow 
and woodland some distance away. Ayr is a characteristic 
Scotch town which has stuck to the old traditions in one 
storied houses with thatch roof, and which has kept the 
memory of William Wallace green in an ancient clock tower 
and statue. 

I walked out to the Burns Cottage, which is very much 
as it was in 1 759, when the light peeped in at the narrow 
windows on the morning of the poet's birth. From the 
cottage I went down to cross the Bonnie Doone by the 
Old Brig and I had the "key stane where Tarn O'Shanter's 
mere lost her tail," pointed out to me by a venerable native. 
Alloway Kirk, the scene of the witches' dance in Tarn 
O'Shanter, lies near the Doone in great decay and Cutty 
Sark and her followers must soon seek other quarters for their 
nocturnal festivities. The Doone has the tawny color of the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts rivers and, although Haw- 
thorne likes it best, is not so attractive in appearance as the 
mountain streams of Tennessee and Alabama. 
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Crossing by the Old Brig in the course of the morning I wan- 
dered for some distance up the narrow road and stopped contem- 
platively at the brow of the hill under some lusty young beeches. 
Opposite me was a pleasant looking cottage, its privacy 
secured by an outer rock wall. I was considering its rather 
charming aspect of repose and quietness when I heard a soft 
strumming of what seemed to be a guitar. This set my fancy 
going at once, and, changing my position, I found a place up 
an alley where a broken angle of the wall would allow me to 
see over into the garden from whence the sounds came. Sit- 
ting on a garden seat was a surpassingly attractive young 
woman with her face half turned to me. I was entranced, of 
course, and, as I slowly retraced my steps across the Doone, I 
could not get rid of the poetic quality of the situation. 

Having some time to wait for my train on returning to Ayr, 
I went to look through one of the branches of the Union 
Bank of Scotland. Everything around this bank would make 
the American cracksman smile. There are no wire screens 
to protect the teller from assaults from the outside and on his 
desk the usual ostentatious display of fire-arms is lacking. At 
night the cash is carefully put under lock and key and the key 
to the thin, one door safe is hid in the manager's bed room ! 
I am sure the American burglar would have no heart left for 
such a piece of work. 

That afternoon I spent at Barrhead with a gentleman to 
whom I had a letter of introduction and who opened his 
house to me in characteristic Scotch hospitality. I was back 
at the St. Enoch's Hotel in Glasgow for the night. In the 
self-importance of its clerks and the insolence of its porters 
the St. Enoch's resembles the best of our American hotels. 
The tariff for the large and well furnished room which I occu- 
pied would approximate in American money $1.25. 
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As I started for the Trossachs tour I happened to fall in with 
a Mr. Phillips, a young Harvard graduate whom I had met on 
the steamer. We had not got out of the city limits when three 
very polite gentlemen joined us at different stopping places. 
They were so talkative and agreeable as the train rolled out 
through the cattle pastures that we congratulated ourselves on 
being in a country not so entirely God forsaken after all. One 
of the gentlemen spoke of how good the shooting was at 
Balloch and thereupon pulled out three cards used in the 
game of " three card monte." His business, he said, was to 
get bets from the sportsmen there at lunch time. He would 
be glad to illustrate the plan of the game by a little practice 
here if we didn't mind. After a few introductory guesses for 
amusement the two other gentlemen began to bet and win 
and lose. The interest grew as the stakes were raised and at 
last young Phillips was induced to share odds with one of our 
friends. They lost. He practiced a little more, then bet 
again. Another loss, and he smiled a sickly smile as his sov- 
ereigns were passed to the slick-handed shuffler. Of course 
our entertainers got off at a station much this side of Balloch. 
Mr. Phillips' total loss was about twenty-five dollars in less 
than so many minutes. He was to travel a year in Europe. 

The Empress makes two trips daily on Loch Lomond. 
There were a number of Americans and a few talkative 
Englishmen on board. A Worcester farmer, who had a 
pretty daughter with him, gave, in illustration of the quick 
wit of the natives of this lake region, an anecdote which he 
had probably told a few hundred times before. He was very 
much gratified at seeing me make a note of it, and told it 
over again, exacting a promise from me to send him a copy 
of the book in which I would publish it. It was to this 
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effect : A drover, bringing his cattle to market at Glasgow, 
was met by an Englishman who inquired the price he would 
get for them apiece. "Five or sax pounds, sir," was the 
answer. "Why! in London/' said the Englishman, "you 
could easily get twenty." "Yes, M the drover replied, "and 
if you had Loch Lomond in London, you could sell it for 
sixpence a glass/ 1 

We had not gone far when the bold and craggy peak 
of Ben Lomond came into view. At Inversnaid, which 
is the head of navigation on Loch Lomond, we took a 
coach for Stronachlacher. The coach was a four-in-hand, 
and, after collecting his fee, the liveried driver mounted 
his box with the grand air, and led us into the very heart 
of the Highlands, over one of the most perfect mountain 
roads in the world. Hills of 2,500 to 3,000 feet high, 
and which are entirely bare except for their matted cover- 
ing of heather, loom up gloomily on either side. We 
reached Stronachlacher at half past eleven, and, after lunch, 
left by a little steamboat for the tour of Loch Katrine. Ellen's 
Isle, lying at the lower end of the lake, is disappointingly 
small, and is covered with scrub oak, dark patches of fir, and 
heather beds. I took a shot with my camera of the sequestered 
nook where Fitz- James' boat was moored during his visits to 
fair Ellen. 

The Trossachs from Loch Katrine is merely a sloping 
roadway magnificently made, which winds through long 
avenues of silver birch, pine, and oak, backed up by a 
chain of hills through which vistas of the more distant peaks 
are occasionally seen. I took a landau from the very fine 
Trossachs Hotel to Aberfoyle. Two girls of interesting age 
were my only companions, and they were so pretty and stylishly 
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dressed that I was about to set them down as Americans, until 
I learned from their conversation that they were of the Mac- 
Gregor family. I tried to feel very apprehensive over this 
name as we threaded the haunts of the ancestors of this bloody 
and desperate race, and I watched especially the barest and 
most desolate of the overhanging crags as we entered the pass 
of Aberfoyle, for here, in the days of Helen MacGregor, an 
attempted passage of this narrow defile meant death to the 
suspicious stranger. With a road like a marble floor, with 
wide, lonely expanses of view which stretch to great distances 
and grow more and more sombre the longer one looks, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the magnificence of this 
route, and can understand its abiding popularity with tourists. 
In the afternoon I left Aberfoyle for Stirling, and reached 
there in time to get the last glints of the sun on the towers 
of its celebrated castle. This castle, which figures so promi- 
nently in Scotch history, is superbly situated on a cliff of great 
height, which is entirely inaccessible except from one side, 
and on this the ascent is steep and the walls are very strongly 
built. The view from its high walls in Douglas Garden is one 
of the finest to be seen in Scotland. The fields of wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and grass below, in their various stages of ma- 
turity, looked like a section of Scotch plaid, so perfectly were 
they dovetailed into one another. The field of Bannockburn, 
a few miles away, and which can be easily seen, is indicated 
by a flag-staff set in the Bore Stone. The Wallace Tower lies 
in the opposite direction, just across the river Forth. The 
castle is now used as a barracks for some of the Scotch regi- 
ments of Her Majesty's soldiers. There were a number of 
sentinels on duty, and all were dressed in the striking national 
uniform, with kilt, plaid, and brawny legs entirely bare at the 
knees. 
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Later in the afternoon, I left for Edinburgh. An agri- 
cultural fair was in progress here, and the hotels were 
packed with visitors. I found so much trouble in getting 
lodgings, that I decided to spend the remainder of the even- 
ing there and leave on a late train for Melrose. Edinburgh is 
a very ancient and attractive city. It is full of monuments 
and historic public buildings, and is said to have the most 
delightful private residences of any place in Scotland. Of 
course, I looked at the monument of Scott on Princess Street, 
and went down into the lower part of the city to see the very 
beautiful old palace of Holyrood. 

At the foot of Canongate Street, which leads to the city 
from the palace, stood at one time the Girth cross which, as 
the name indicates, was the boundary of the sanctuary of 
Holyrood, and which when touched by the hand of a fugitive 
from justice declared him to be within the limits of the city of 
refuge. This sanctuary for insolvent debtors existed in Scot- 
land until a comparatively late date, long after other countries 
had abolished the custom of imprisonment for debt. In 
ancient times there were many desperate races between the 
swift-footed sheriffs and delinquent landed proprietors, and 
one can imagine how ludicrous such a summary execution of 
the law would appear in our public streets of to-day. An 
amusing story is told of a fugitive who, on one occasion, in 
flying from a " messenger, " fell across the strand with his head 
and shoulders in the abbey limits and the rest of his body in 
the canongate, and he was there seized by his ruthless pur- 
suer. The question of capture was laid before the court, and 
the judge decided that as the prisoner's nobler parts were in 
the sanctuary, his entire body was entitled to its protection. 

Northwest from the famous ledge of rocks known as 
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Arthur's seat, on a projecting point overlooking the Duke's 
Walk, are the ruins of St. Anthony's Chapel. At a short dis- 
tance from this chapel, among the rocks, once stood a hermit- 
age, which is said to have been inhabited by several recluses 
in succession. Just below it is St. Anthony's Well, a spring 
of pure, cold water which flows from the rock into a stone 
basin. This old fountain has long been a favorite resort of the 
burghers of Edinburgh on Sundays and holidays. In the 
late afternoon when I was there, I saw a number of demure, 
love-making couples sitting on the grass below this lisping 
fountain, and I cannot imagine a more charming place of 
tryst. 

I reached Melrose that night about eleven o'clock, and went 
at once to the Abbey Hotel, which is as near the celebrated 
ruin of Melrose Abbey as it was possible to build it. The 
crumbling walls and shattered oriels of the abbey made a 
pretty effect in the streaming moonlight, but I was too sleepy 
for much sentiment and soon turned into the large and very 
comfortable feather bed, hung invitingly with old-fashioned 
curtains. I was tired, the night was cool, the wind whistled 
gently at the blinds, and I soon fell asleep. When I recall 
the various incidents of this day, and consider the ground 
gone over, starting from Glasgow in the morning, making the 
Trossachs, Stirling, Edinburgh, and sleeping at night under the 
ghostly shadow of Melrose Abbey, it seems like some of those 
wonderful lapses of time known only to fiction — immediately 
no sense of realization is left one. 

I rose promptly at six the next morning, very eager for my 
proposed first tramp in Europe. After a few peremptory 
orders, I managed to get a light breakfast at that early hour, 
and started for Dryburgh Abbey. The day was fair, and the 
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air all that could be wished. I soon had reached the country, 
passing the freshly mowed hay fields and the cool meadows 
which lay along my way. The birds were gossiping with 
lively clatter in the hedgerows, and the strong-limbed South- 
downs, lying in the shade by the meadow stream, were bleat- 
ing plaintively — and I was pleased at all this as I sped 
swiftly along the admirably macadamized highway. In less 
than an hour I had reached the banks of the Tweed, from 
which I could see the dim outlines of the old Abbey through 
the pines on the opposite bank. I crossed the stream by a 
suspension foot-bridge, and followed the carriage road leading 
up to the abbey gates. The massive gateposts are of brown 
sandstone, into which the figure of the cross is deftly worked. 
The immediate approach to the abbey is through a park of 
ancient oaks, pines, and beeches. 

The Abbey itself is the most extensive and characteristic re- 
maining example of its style of architecture to be found in Scot- 
land. The spacious court inside the outer walls was pleasantly 
carpeted with closely clipped turf and fringed at the sides 
with white rose trees, giving every appearance of shrouding the 
decrepit old ruin rather before its time. This place has been 
hallowed as the burial ground of one of the most distinguished 
and beloved of all Scotchmen — Sir Walter Scott. While 
inside the court, I took two shots with my camera : one of a 
fine angle at the rear, and another of a gable with a circular 
window of great beauty. 

From the winding path I took around the building the 
gentle swish of the Tweed against the bluffs can be heard. 
Following this at some distance I found that it led to the 
semi-subterranean entrance of the chapel where mass was said 
morning and evening by the monks. This chapel is almost 
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entirely underground and is but dimly lighted from above by 
the narrow windows. I sat down in the great pulpit chair, 
hewn out of solid oak and registered my name in the visitors' 
book. The place was so silent and so dim that I felt half 
afraid to turn round — expecting to find a spectre monk, from 
among those buried near the chapel door, sitting by my side, 
disputing my right to the holy seat. I left the cool and quiet 
shades of this old place with regret. No tourists were about, 
and no prating guide importuned my attention. 

I returned to Melrose at a speed of about five miles an hour 
and reached there just after ten o'clock. I made a view of 
Melrose Abbey, but it was so crowded upon by modern build- 
ings that I found it impossible to get a pleasing perspective. 
This venerable pile is in great decay ; only a few roof projec- 
tions, one fine mullioned window and a few prominent angles 
are noticeable now as the best of the remains. I have heard 
that at certain festivals during the year a procession of choir 
boys march around the Abbey at night, each bearing lighted 
candles. 

I consulted the railway agent at the station and found that 
I could easily do Abbotsford and get back by the 3.35 train 
for London. So I walked out to the celebrated home of Sir 
Walter Scott. It is three miles out and I remember one of 
the pleasantest incidents of the tramp was the meeting of a 
pretty and stylishly dressed girl on the road, with her little 
brother and a Scotch terrier, engaged in knitting as she walked 
leisurely along. I could but compare her to the American 
girl of like estate who, in the first place, would not have been 
walking, second, would not have known how to knit and third, 
if by any chance she had acquired this pleasing domestic art, 
would have been ashamed to ply it on the public highway. 
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Abbotsford is, as Hawthorne says, disappointing. It is too 
much of a jewel ; it lacks the heavy Norman style of lofty 
proportion and imposing strength, which one would naturally 
expect in a building of Scott's own designing and on which 
his heait was set and his fortune lavished. 

Although guarded by a porter's lodge, the entrance gates are 
not those stout and formidable structures which many Scotch 
and English country homes possess. Then, also, the approach 
through the park is too short, merely descending by a few grace- 
ful curves until the house is reached. The ordinary visitor at 
this time, however, is not accorded an entrance at the front, 
but is shown down a narrow foot-path at the edge of the grounds 
by the rheumatic keeper of the gate, which leads to a kind of 
general reception room on the ground floor. When a sufficient 
number of us had gathered here the custodian came in with a 
professional flourish and collected his shilling fee from each 
visitor. We were then introduced into the study, which is a 
cozy and well lighted room with its walls covered with books. 
When Hawthorne was in Abbottsford the custodian asked 
him to sit down in the great leather covered chair at the 
writing desk, saying with a patronizing smile, that possibly 
he might thereby absorb some part of the spirit of the great 
romancer, still supposed to be hovering about the place 
of his daily toil — and so I sat down reverently on the arm of this 
distinguished seat without a like invitation. I did not long 
enjoy this honor, however, for the attendant quickly caught 
my eye and recalled me to my feet again. 

I looked with some interest at the little stairway up 
which Sir Walter used to creep late at night to his 
bedroom, or rising, as was his custom when an especially 
attractive idea struck him when in bed, he would descend to 
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the chair at his desk and elaborate it at leisure. A door opens 
from the study into the library, which is the prettiest room of 
all and it affords an additional charm in the view of the tawny 
Tweed, which can be seen in its intricate windings from the 
wide-arched windows. Over the door which leads into the 
armory is hung the picture of Nell Gwyn, the famous mistress 
of Charles II. It is treated rather voluptuously ; her smile is 
delicately sarcastic as she places a hand mockingly over her 
half-exposed bosom. Her influence was no doubt at work 
when Charles adduced his infamous maxim : " There is no 
honesty in man or virtue in woman." 

We passed on into the armory, which contains possibly the 
most complete and interesting collection of small arms in the 
world. Then came the main hall or entrance to Abbotsford, 
which, although not imposing from the outside, presents a 
splendid and martial appearance within. I left the grounds 
by the arched gate of a very tasteful landscape garden. The 
return walk, with the fields of oats and barley on each side 
the road, and the desolate heath-covered mountains in the 
distance, with the sun casting covert glances over it all at 
occasional intervals, was as diverting as one could wish. 

I turned aside from the regular road, and found my way for 
some distance by a foot-path along the banks of the Tweed. 
I lingered for some time on a grassy and daisy-specked 
meadow, watching the exquisite curves of the river, illumin- 
ated here and there by sun-dips through the mass of foliage 
on its banks, and was contemplatively absorbing the beauty 
of it all when I was startled by a familiar chirp from a small 
boy idling along the path. It was the opening note of that 
spirited international lyric "Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay." This 
waked me at once, and I heard it through with a sense of 
peculiar gratification. 
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At Leeds, in my journey to London, the seats in my car- 
riage were taken up by a party of young fellows who had evi- 
dently been indulging in the cup that inebriates. The young 
barrister of the crowd wanted to know if I was not a French- 
man ( my identity was again called in question a few days 
afterward, when a gentleman at a station rushed up to me in 
profuse addresses as Mr. John Robinson, editor of The 
National Reformer in London); then followed invitations to 
smoke, drink, and take snuff, and finally a request that I con- 
verse with him. As his conversation had the usual erratic 
splits and the volubility of youthful intoxication, I did not 
mingle in it conspicuously. The entire company left me at 
Sheffield. From here to London I got a few winks of sleep. 
The carriages, among the many other inconveniences of the 
English railway service, have no heating apparatus, and add 
to this the stupendous nonsense of having to open a window 
before getting out, and one can imagine how uncomfortable 
it is to travel in England on a cool night. 

My first impression of London was from Oxford and Regent 
streets. Many of the dazzling shops of the latter bear on 
their fronts the gilded coats of arms of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, with an accompanying statement to the effect 
that royalty realty doesn't care to trade anywhere else. This 
street and the Rue de Rivoli in Paris are considered the most 
splendid thoroughfares in the world. 

At my bank I found a telegram from my friend, Dr. Townes, 
saying thta he would await me at Munich. I went at once to 
Ludgate Hill and bought tickets, stored my big valise at a 
forwarding agency, exchanged my hand-bag for a larger one, 
looked in at the tailor shops, and after the business of the 
morning was over I stopped in for a little rest at St. Paul's 
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Cathedral. The afternoon was spent in a stroll out Picadilly 
to Apsley House, Buckingham Palace, where I interviewed 
the black-capped outer guard, and on up Pall Mall to St. 
James' Palace and Marlborough House. In returning, I 
stopped under the pillars of a Hyde Park entrance and 
watched the carriages of royalty, semi-royalty, and gigmanity 
as they rolled inward for the evening drive ; those bearing the 
coat of arms of the crown I examined with much curiosity. 
All came in a mad rush, as a stream — many brewers* wives, 
I imagined, pursuing some more highly titled landaus in 
envious emulation. I was quite fascinated myself with the 
idea of royalty, as I was able to identify some of the more 
favored sons of Albion as their brilliant equipages passed me. 
After this glance at Vanity Fair, I took a 'bus for Charing 
Cross. From this point I wandered up the Strand, looking 
at the shop windows, the play bills at the theatre doors, the 
Temple, with its uncanny griffin, standing on the site of Tem- 
ple Bar, and on the opposite side Somerset House with its 
massive walls and official air. From here Guild Hall, the 
Mansion House, and the Bank of England were passed as I 
made my way to Liverpool Street Station. 



PART IV. 

THE CONTINENT. — ANTWERP TO BRUSSELS. — VISITS TO HEIDEL- 
BERG CASTLE AND THE CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE. 
HONEYMOONS ON THE RHINE TRIP. — OUT 
OF MONEY AT MAYENCE. — THE 
BAVARIAN PLAIN AND 
THE DANUBE. 

I left England from the port of Harwich. The night was 
mild and calm, the German Sea seemed in the best of spirits, 
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and the voyage was smooth and entirely enjoyable. Next 
morning we were in the river Scheldt, ploughing our way 
slowly up this low-lying and sluggish arm of the sea. The 
quaint picturesqueness of the Dutch landscape was at once 
apparent on either side. The gaunt, bare arms of the wind- 
mills, and the diminutive cottages, surrounded with closely 
cultivated fields, gives a uniqueness to the scene that strikes 
the stranger with very decided effect. We soon could see the 
fine spire of the cathedral at Antwerp. The route from Ant- 
werp to Brussels lay through those rich and carefully cultivated 
small farms for which the Dutch are so justly celebrated. 
Every inch of land in their square and level fields is made to 
bring its full measure of return by a system of economic fertil- 
ization and individual attention which constitutes the Dutch 
the market gardeners of the world. 

When we reached Brussels, my friend Graves and I took a 
cab and proceeded at once to air our French in giving direc- 
tions to our attentive driver. He very obligingly seemed to 
understand, and took us first to the Hotel de Ville. It hap- 
pened to be a fete day in the gay capital ; the shops were 
closed, and the restaurants and cafes, in expectation of in- 
creased patronage, had decked themselves accordingly, laying 
immaculate covers out under broad awnings, and tempting 
the pleasure-seeker in many other ways imitative of more 
splendid Paris. Peasants and shop girls ranged in groups, idling 
through the streets, chattering their interjective French in the 
happiest manner. 

We exclaimed over the Hotel de Ville sufficiently to satisfy 
our driver and he rewarded our appreciation by giving us 
another type of Brussels monuments — it was a quick and 
happy turn from the sublime to the ridiculous. The cunning 
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Belgian seemed to have this idea in mind as he drew up at a 
corner a little way off the main thoroughfare and grinningly 
pointed to a fountain, the realistic features of which made us 
smile also. In no city in the world, except where the French 
language is spoken, could such a public monument be found. 
We went on to the Bourse and the Palais de Justice and passed 
on down the imposing avenue leading from the latter which 
is crowded with public and private buildings, characterized 
by that splendid architecture so universal throughout the 
city. 

The Belgian railways resemble ours more nearly than do 
those of England in the size and general comfort of their 
carriages. The porters are more polite, the stations are 
large and not so much like dummy stations as those of the 
English railways. The couplers, both in England and on the 
Continent are entirely different from ours and both have 
raised observatories from which the flagman in charge can 
give signals as pilots do ; and I am sure that the comparative 
immunity from wrecks among these systems is due largely to 
the care given such details in their management. In Belgium 
I was first introduced to the quaint custom of signalling the 
train to start by blowing a brass horn. At Herbesthal we 
passed the German frontier and a fine whiskered and uniformed 
guard led us with grandiose air, that such German officials 
have, to the customs office. Here our gepacks were examined 
and if no exposures of dynamite, Scotch whiskey or cigars 
were made we were relieved in mind at once by having the 
German equivalent for O. K. chalked thereon. 

On reaching my hotel at Cologne I was first addressed in 
French and before I had got well hold of my reply English 
was broached to which I gladly gave preference. That night 
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I had my first experience with the German fashion of using 
stuffy and unmanageable feather beds as covering — it is com- 
portable with the general scheme of awkwardness which seems 
to be an inherent German trait. I was lighted to bed by a 
candle. 

I went out in the rain the next morning to look through 
the Cathedral. Its gigantic proportions without are well 
sustained by an almost interminable vastness within. Rows 
of diminutive statues and tracery work ornament all the en- 
trances and diabolical gargoyles cling grinningly as gutter 
spouts at the cornices. 

It was Sunday morning and mass had begun at half past six. 
The crowd was large, streaming in at the doors and hovering 
about the fonts, just within, for the cleansing dip of holy 
water. These worshippers, always so silent, devout and ob- 
livious to everything around them, never fail to excite for 
their religion added respect and tolerance. I was trying to 
get this thought well into my mind and assume the listless and 
settled look of the faithful as I marched up the aisle, hoping 
to pass along by the shrines at each side, and on to the high 
altar, but I could not counterfeit my real purpose to the 
beadles who promenaded throughout the building, pompously 
dressed in long red coats and ecclesiastical hats, each bearing 
the staff of office. The beadle whom I encountered, con- 
ducted me at once to a/r/> dieu in the center aisle, but as he 
soon strutted off, I escaped to the other side and wandered 
around until breakfast time. Nothing inside the sacristy is 
shown during the hours of service, and so I saw none of the 
pictures or jeweled relics hoarded there. 

This cathedral stands second only to the one at Milan, I 
believe in all Europe, in point of lofty and imposing archi- 
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tecture and the general magnificence of its finish. The usual 
history given of its foundation is rather apocryphal, being set 
in a rambling legend to the effect that its original architect 
gave his soul to the devil in exchange for the plans and 
means to complete the structure, after spending many years 
in vain effort to this end. 

I left Cologne on that rather uninviting Sunday morning for 
the Rhine trip. I was not disappointed in the Rhine as other 
travelers told me I would be. The water has usually the blue 
and green tints of the Hudson, and the landscape, until some 
distance up from Cologne, presents a quiet and pastoral as- 
pect ; here the banks gradually rise in height and begin to 
take on those forms of historic and legendary interest which 
have made this day's journey to Mayence, at least, a part of 
every tourists' map of travel. After looking into the details 
of our spacious and elegant craft, I examined with some in- 
terest the personnel of its passengers. I recognized among 
them two American ladies with whom I had a talk later on. 

The first castle of importance reached, is that of Drachenfels. 
Further up are the ruins of Rolandseck, around which hangs 
a most toothsome morsel for the romantically inclined. The 
legend which Schiller has embellished in the ballad of Richard 
Tollinver is to this effect: Roland, a Knight of the old 
school, after a prolonged and bitter parting with his betrothed, 
went to the wars. Hildegarde was fairer than the day and 
adorned with every grace of body and mind. Our sympathy 
therefore, is quickly enlisted when, hearing of Roland's 
death, she straightway immures herself in the Convent of 
Nonnewerth to drag out the years, But Roland was not 
dead, and when he returned and found Hildegarde out of his 
reach he was inconsolable. This was rendered even more 
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poignant by the fact that Roland could often see Hildegarde 
in the convent garden as she walked there morning and 
evening. The convent still remains and is seemingly in a 
flourishing condition, nestling in the bosom of its little green 
isle in the Rhine, at the very foot of the castled crag of 
Rolandseck. The hills are not bare as a rule, like those of 
the Scotch Highlands. At the top there is more or less 
scrubby growth, and the sides are cultivated with the vine all 
the way up by means of frequent terraces. 

Although it was raining dismally enough most of the day, and 
a cool wind blew it in occasional gusts on us, there were hearts 
on our upper deck into which the sun was evidently shining. 
I refer to the three married couples whose honeymoons were 
just beginning on this classic stream. The French bride had 
announced her nationality, if not by her dress, which was in 
good taste, a certain piquant charm of face, her frisky 
black poodle or her prim, white capped bonne, did so 
certainly by the particular pains which she took to show the 
passengers an exquisitely formed ankle as she entered the boat 
from the landing stage. This couple had learned all the sub- 
tilities of the walking embrace, and thus entwined they 
promenaded the saloon in a blissfulness positively tantalizing 
to the eyes of the uninitiated. 

They were not, however, as far gone in this first overflow of 
affection as the two other pairs from some vine-clad slope of the 
Fatherland. In the worst of these two, Mein Herr was tall, 
with a T Anglais beard and deep, meditative, spectacled eyes. 
Fraulein was very proud of all this, and would lean her bright, 
healthful cheek against his shoulder and embrace him pas- 
sionately on the slightest provocation — and without warning 
to the spectator. Then he would put a glass of white wine 
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to her lips and she would dispose of it all without insistance 
or ceremony. The last notice I took of them, he was pressing 
her hand and toying with her glove, while she softly sang 
him a German ballad of infinite length I thought, nestling her 
head closer and closer upon his patient breast. 

The other lovers preferred the quiet divans in the saloon, 
where cooing was done in delightfully mellifluous German. 
They did not seem to mind my presence in the least and, catch- 
ing some reflection of their happiness, I wrote on and on, 
wondering what had become of Amazonia. I am especially 
sorry not to have been able to secure a more tangible portrait 
of the above in the shape of a camera shot, but the sun modestly 
refused to aid me in thus transfixing irrevocably these tender 
flights of young love, and so I must let the reader think out each 
case after his own fashion — and with charity I hope, for some 
day, we know not when or where, he may be floating down 
some fabled Rhine with the same happiness of heart and with 
the same artless expression of its buoyancy. 

The Rock of Lurlei lies some distance above the city of 
Coblenz ; its echo together with the song of the sirens, who 
used to occupy themselves in wrecking voyagers beguiled to 
its barren sides, brings it into unusual prominence. Bingen is 
some distance below, lying sweetly among its traditionary 
vine-clad hills. A troupe of youthful memories suggest them- 
selves as we draw near. It is a picture of my early school 
days, with Billee Crowley crying over "Bingen on the Rhine' * 
at our regular public speaking on Fridays — he always cried 
whether it was over this piece or " How Tall was Alexander, 
Pa ? ' ' Although attempted alternately every two weeks dur- 
ing term time, these pathetic histories were always too much 
for his extreme sensibilities, and we were always spared the 
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distressing denouement. Bingen is indeed fair and has 
around it the finest vineyards on the Rhine. 

When we reached Mayence at 10 o'clock that night, I had 
but one mark in current coin about me and I expected to leave 
before banking hours the next day. As this sum for lodging 
and breakfast could not be expected to speak German very 
eloquently for me, and as I understood that language very 
imperfectly, I was afraid that I should meet with considerable 
difficulty in finding accommodations. I went at once, how- 
ever, to the best hotel and, stating my case, was very courte- 
ously put into the hands of the porter who led me deviously 
through the narrow streets to a little inn where I was received 
with hearty welcome, evidently being the only guest for the 
night. Mine host was short, fat and jolly and could speak 
English to the extent of "all right" and "good night," by 
which expressions he set great store, repeating them over 
many times smilingly and with winks of knowingness. 

A German concert was in progress — Sunday night — in 
an old Wein Hof just below my rooms. There were solos, 
quartettes, choruses and instrumental pieces on a piano which 
had a quaint tinkle as though it might be a century old, 
accompanied by a cornet and violin. The musicians were 
vigorously cheered at the end of each piece, and I had soon 
reached such a point of interest in their renditions that I 
found myself always cheering too. 

After flinging the top feather bed to the farthest part of the 
room, hereby defeating my host in his usual mode of asphyxia- 
tion, and substituting a blanket from another bed, I soon fell 
asleep, the melody of some old German love ballad mingling 
with my last waking thoughts. I was out next morning at six, 
and after some trouble with the cook and waitress in making 
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them understand what I wanted at that hour I got the usual Con- 
tinental breakfast and hurried on to find the depot. I made a 
number of enquiries, for the streets were intricate, and I had 
a great deal of fluent German lost on me, as I stopped at the 
corners, appealing for the Central Bahnhof. 

The country from Mayence to Heidelberg is in a high state 
of cultivation and is very interesting to the stranger, as 
agricultural districts usually are. There are fields after fields 
of potatoes, cabbage, beans, barley and Indian corn. There 
are also extensive orchards of peaches, pears, apples and blue 
plums. I noticed occasionally fields of clover. On the way 
from Brussels to Cologne I saw a reaper and binder of Ameri- 
can manufacture, no doubt, doing work in an oat field. This 
was quite an innovation from the peasants* usual primitive 
ways and must have excited great amazement when first 
introduced. The raising of hops around Heidelberg is one 
of the important industries, and the vines, supported on long 
poles or trained up on twine to a framework, make a notable 
feature of the landscape. 

The main street of the city is a beautiful one, having large, 
well-built, modern houses on each side and a little park at its 
foot, which gives it a cherry and inviting appearance. Some 
distance up, I asked the way to the castle from a pleasant- 
faced German boy, and he answered me so obligingly that 
I was very glad when he went along with me and showed me 
the points of interest from the parapet wall of the old fortress. 
The view from its two observatories is entrancingly rich and 
varied, embracing the beautiful Neckar, creeping out from the 
distant hills like a spiral sheet of silver, the opposite mountain, 
crowned by a watch-tower, whose Ionic columns look down so 
steadfastly upon one, the tall church steeples of the city and 
the domes of the University buildings. 
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This must have been the largest castle in the world in its 
original state; it certainly is a stupendous ruin, gracefully 
overgrown with ivy. This castle is generally taken to be the 
chief monument to the memory of Charlemagne. It has the 
architecture of all ages wrought into one mass. It was built 
both for war and for the residence of kings; the feudal tower, 
the threatening moat, the frowning bastion, the carved portal, 
giving strength and splendor and at last decay, suggest to the 
mind the epochs of a nation's history. 

Before I left the grounds I met by chance two English 
ladies who had with them a remarkably pretty little girl, with 
black hair and brown eyes. I asked them to let me pose 
their protegee against a square projecting column covered 
with ivy. As I arranged for the shot she stood there, half 
uncertain, with her broad hat thrown back and her beautiful 
eyes wide open, all in exquisite contrast to the wreathed and 
mouldering walls behind her. 

Leading up from the castle and around to the projecting 
points of the mountain are graded walks, deeply shaded with 
old trees and set about with flowers and shrubs. On the top 
of the mountain is the well appointed Schloss Hotel. Heidel- 
berg, is situated on one of the prettiest streams in Germany, 
is hedged about by some of her finest mountains and has a 
refined and studious air, as a result of its years of service as a 
University town, which constitutes one of its chief attractions. 
I took particular notice of the scarred and battered veterans 
of the delicate foil and the barbarous broadsword of the 
University, some of whom I saw in the streets. They wore 
their ring-clasp watch chains, and their facial disfigurements 
with graceful nonchalance. 
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I left Heidelberg for Munich direct, passing through Stutt- 
gart, Ulm and Augsburg. Ulm is a quaint old town with a 
fine cathedral, which was about five-hundred years in building, 
having just been completed in 1890. Its spire is now the 
highest in the world, 531 feet, or 17 feet higher than that of 
the Cologne Cathedral. Just below Ulm the railroad skirted 
for some distance a half turbid and swift-flowing stream of 
considerable volume, which I thought must be the Danube. 
Wishing to know definitely before making up my mind as to 
the impression, I asked my German companion — a very nice 
fellow, who had just bought a three pfennig sandwich, three- 
fourths of a cent, for his lunch. "Sprechen sie Deutch?" 
he asked interrogatively. I replied negatively. He smiled 
pleasantly, shrugged his shoulders and there our conversation 
ended. 



PART V. 

BOHEMIAN DAYS IN MUNICH. — A FIGHT. — VISIT TO LUDWIG'S 

PALACE OF CHIEM SEE. — TRAMPS OVER THE BRENNER 

AND STELVIO PASSES. — THE CLIMB TO JAUFEN. — A 

DRAMATIC SCENE AT SALTUS. — INNSBRUCK 

AND MERAN. — BORNEO ITALY. — THE 

DOCTOR'S SECOND FLIRTATION. 

Munich is far East enough to have a great deal of the 
splendor of the East about it. One gets a dash of Orientalism 
in the approach, through the long stretch of monotonous 
plain ; the pinnacled cathedral towers ; the magnificence of 
its imperial buildings; the quaint aspect of the private 
houses, with projecting and mysteriously-guarded balconies — 
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an autocracy which upholds and promotes pleasure, religion 
and art. Of its type there is no more splendid capital in 
Europe than Munich and none more popular with the art and 
music loving — and I may add beer-drinking tourist. 

I got into Munich at 10 o'clock at night and, running the 
gauntlet of the gepaek fiends, hack drivers and the awkward 
Bavarian policemen, I made my way easily enough after a few en- 
quiries to the Hotel Griinwald, where I was to find Dr. Townes. 
I had engaged to meet him if possible on the first of August, 
and this was the thirty-first of July. He was naturally sur- 
prised that I had done so much since the time of my landing 
in Europe — the twenty-fifth of July — coming as I had from 
Glasgow, seeing Scotland and England, across the Channel 
to Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, the Rhine, Heidelberg and 
the width of the Bavarian plain to within the gates of 
Munich. Actual time can be wonderfully multiplied in such 
a span and I now understand how summarily the long record 
which history piles up can be dismissed in the review of a day. 

The Maximilianeum, the chief monument which Maximilian 
I. erected to himself is the repository for the national pictures 
and a very fitting memorial it is. Its architecture is of the 
classic type, with fine arches, lofty windows and the whole 
surmounted by a bronze Victory. A long flight of granite 
steps leads up to the facade ; through the adjacent grounds 
are lovely walks and a wide promenade extends from its front 
down across the swift-flowing Izar to the city, the palace of 
the King and the court houses. We walked by the Royal 
Palace, which is a plain, columned structure of colored brick. 
While we were there a royal carriage, passing it, had just 
entered the court. Royal carriages are distinguished by having 
blue wheels and by being drawn by the scrawniest and awk- 
wardest horses, one would imagine, in the whole kingdom. 
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On Promenade Platz, where are many of the art stores, we 
saw some very attractive rose rooms. The flowers were 
arranged in vases in the show windows with very fine artistic 
effect and with such precision and discrimination as one sees 
in the best flower pictures. Quite illusive, too, were the little 
lakes made by a peculiar quality of glass with real moss cling- 
ing to their banks in the same windows. 

The rest of the day was given to a review of the monuments 
and great buildings, and a survey of the pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion Building of Art which are for sale, and of the classic sculpt- 
ure in the handsome Greek Building called the Glyptotech. In 
the latter we were especially interested in the Halls of the 
Romans, the Trojans, and the Heroes, in each of which the 
dim, old figures of myth and history stood up placidly and 
grandly, fixed in their majestic pose for centuries, and to be 
the despair of the sculptor's art for centuries yet to come. 
Paris, Achilles, Nestor, Agememnon, Ajaxand Hector were set 
out in solemn and impressive array, but Helen, Andromachae 
and Hecuba, the torment and the charm of their husband's 
stirring lives are conspicuously absent from this illustrious 
list. We were soon tired of this parade of god, goddess, 
emperor, orator, philosopher and warrior, and so passed out 
into our own little world, thinking of dinner. 

At night we went up to the Loewen Brau Keller to 
hear the music and drink beer. No better place could be 
found for observing the social characteristics of the people 
than this public drinking hall, where all classes, men, women 
and children mingle with a freedom and comradship that we 
do not know in America. The Germans drink beer very 
generously, taking sometimes as much as three quarts in the 
hour. The usual drink is a litre or quart, which is measured 
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in stone mugs with metal covers. When this mug has been 
emptied and set down with the top open, the waiters under- 
stand that another mug is desired and fill it accordingly. 
The uninitiated are therefore sometimes over-supplied. 

We got out early next day. I bought some leather straps for 
strapping my bag to my shoulders, some heavy woolen gloves 
and had hob nails put into the soles of my shoes. Then I 
went to look through the pictures of the Old Pinakothek. 
All the old masters are represented — the Last Judgment being 
one of the most celebrated pictures of the collection. It is 
all that has been said or written about it — a picture full of 
power and strength, the import of which one can not easily 
grasp. Murillo's much copied picture of the two beggar boys 
casting dice I liked exceedingly — the little fellow standing by 
eating bread, and his dog, looking up at him so wistfully, have 
my entire sympathy. 

We left Munich one afternoon for Prien, a little village 
seventy-five miles away, from whence Ludwig's Palace of 
Chiem See is reached. On boarding the train at the station 
we made quite a scene with the porter of our hotel, who re- 
fused a small gratuity for the superfluous services usual to his 
class. He seemed to want paurboire for every attache of the 
hotel and stoutly refused to go as we pushed him aside and 
took our seats. He tried to get our hats for ransom and I 
scuffled with him at one end while Townes kicked at the 
other and we hauled him out of the train amid the excited 
jabberings of his surrounding backers. It is quite ludicrous 
now to remember how grotesquely our denunciations of him- 
self and his like in English mingled with his gutteral replies 
in the harsh Bavarian dialect. 
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We reached Prien late in the afternoon and went down to 
the lake before dinner. I have never seen a prettier sheet 
of water, set in a background of more imperial richness and 
splendor. The snow peaks of the Tyrolean Alps, with the 
last rays of the sun on them shone like jewels. The view 
was so pleasing that we decided to get dinner at an inn on 
the lake side. It was served out in the yard under the trees, 
as is the usual custom on the Continent in summer time. 

Our hotel was the Crown Prince, and in front of it that 
night in an open square there was a gypsy circus performance, 
which drew a large crowd of the village people. An eques- 
trienne, an organ-grinder, two athletes, a ring master and his 
complement, the clown, made the troupe. We watched their 
gyrations for awhile and then went to bed ; the monotonous 
sound of the organ was soothing, and the picture of those 
weird Bohemian figures in grotesque and fantastic postures 
grew fainter and farther away from us until we fell asleep. 

We took passage on the Luitpold next day for the Schloss 
of Chiem See. There are two islands in the lake — the 
Fraueninsel, with a nunnery, which is said to be, from its 
beautiful situation, a favorite haunt for artists, and the Krau- 
tinsel, which is worked as a kitchen garden for the monks and 
nuns. After an entrance fee of three marks had been paid, we 
followed the carriage drive for some distance through the 
royal park before the Schloss Herrenchiemsee could be seen. 
This place, modeled after that of Versailles, and begun by 
Ludwig, would have been the costliest royal residence in the 
world, had he lived to complete it. This erratic monarch 
had a decided penchant for building, and all the revenue he 
could get by hook or crook was lavished on it. Besides this 
castle he had also those of Neu Schwanstein and Linderhof. 
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Near the latter in Sternberg See he committed suicide in 
1886 by drowning. Chiem See Palace is very rich, but very 
gaudy in its inside fittings ; the gold bed alone in one of the 
chambers cost $625,000. 

After getting released from the big German instructor who 
explained everything inside, we wandered around the grounds 
for some time, stopping on our way to the steamboat pier to 
examine the old palace which lies near it. We walked 
around it, particularly examining the fine apricots and 
apples, on trees which had been trained up its old walls. 
Townes, ever intent on the main chance, soon turned his atten- 
tion to a very handsome girl, sitting in a hammock not far 
away, ostensibly reading. I left him to explore a little chapel 
which, wonderful to relate, the sexton had somehow left 
open ; and he did not turn up suddenly, as sextons in that 
country usually do, to repeat their formula, with a ready palm 
for the fee, at which they firmly refuse to look until after your 
departure. Townes met me at the pier, radiantly happy, but 
I was never able to get a satisfactory explanation from him 
of the episode with that bright-eyed attache of royalty. We 
went on to Innsbruck and reached there just at nightfall. 

This ancient city, with its quaint Tyrolean building and 
the stamp of a hearty hospitality on the faces of its citizens, 
captivated us at once as we entered its gates. The houses are 
built with courts and latticed balconies above, and our studious 
attention to the distinctive features of their architecture was 
several times rewarded by hasty glances from the beautiful 
eyes of the women from one or two projecting windows. We 
asked the way to the Rother Adler Hotel from a brown-eyed 
girl at a fountain in a narrow street. She set down her pitcher 
at once and replied in such a ripple of melodious German 
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that we could scarcely make up our mind as to the voice or 
the fountain. At last we did find the little, narrow staircase 
with the brave sign and arms of our hotel on the post at its 
foot. We were met at the head of the stairs by the smiling 
and ear-bespangled host who fell on us in a veritable hailstorm 
of German. Fortunately we were able to think out enough 
of the language to conclude our negotiations and were shown 
up without delay to number twenty-seven, by a demonstrative 
female. We found a clean room, drinking water in beauti- 
fully shaped glass bottles, but still the inevitable feather beds 
to sleep under and mattresses to sleep on. 

We were soon dressed and down for dinner. Picking out 
the best of familiar dishes from the bill of fare, we ordered 
soup, steak, potatoes, chocolate, wine and bread. This cost 
us about thirty cents each. Our rooms cost one mark each. 
Our host was very attentive to our wants, and his young 
daughter who served the wine had certainly the finest eyes 
and the softest and most sympathetic voice that I came across 
in Europe. Her " guten nocht " as she handed us the candles 
at the foot of the stairs was of such graciousness and melody 
that I could not withhold a murmur of admiration and regret 
as her form vanished in the darkness like an apparition. 

We reached Gries next day by an early train. We had a 
card to Mr. Solerby, who lives here, an English gentleman 
who was to instruct us as to our difficult climb over the 
mountains from Sterzing to Meran. He was not at home, 
but his sister, a very prim old lady with cap and curls, received 
us very kindly, but could not give us the information desired. 
Anyway, we started out on foot to make the Brenner Pass 
that day. At a number of the small inns that we passed 
we were welcomed within by the twittering of swallows, very 
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busy around their nests in the entrance hall. We saw often 
also little carts to which large dogs were harnessed, standing 
by the gasthof doors, freighted with baskets of clothes, fruit 
and wooden cans of milk. 

We stopped for lunch at Brenner Baths where we found good 
water, some excellent peaches and a fair quality of wine. 
Such is the fraternal feeling among tramps that you will often 
receive unexpected courtesies if you have the pass and the 
regalia on ; in evidence of this we had some trouble at Gries 
in making our German — sometimes Franco-German — go off 
straight when asking directions. A German girl, also tramp- 
ing with her father, seeing our trouble came to us at once and 
proffered her assistance as to our route in English, and also 
changed our German money into that of Austria. 

The Brenner is the first pass through which the Romans 
penetrated into Germany on their conquering expeditions. 
It is one of the easiest roads through the Alps and is not lack- 
ing in the originality of its village life and the picturesqueness 
of its snow peaks. The steep slopes along our route were 
usually set in meadow grasses and sprinkled throughout with 
Alpine daisies, and these flower-dotted spots were very invit- 
ing to us for rest, as we trudged along the glaring and inflexi- 
ble macadam. At Gossenas we stopped at one of those char- 
acteristic fountains on the roadside that one finds all over the 
Alps. The water comes from snow drifts far up the mountain, 
cold as ice and gushes from iron or wooden spouts. This 
natural system of water works is one of the few blessings 
these Alpine dwellers enjoy. Further down the street we saw 
women with bared arms washing at another fountain and near 
by two peasant boys with a donkey and cart. With the quaint 
old concrete house behind them, gay with its flower pots in 
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the windows, I saw at once that I had all the materials for a 
typical picture, so I threw down my pack and got my camera 
ready. The women evidently did not understand my 
manoeuvre for they fled precipitately. The boys and donkey 
I arranged to my satisfaction and a pretty group they made. 

We got into Sterzing as the sun was casting his longest 
shadows and swung on through its long narrow street almost 
as joyfully as if we had taken the village by assault. This 
glance showed it to be a fine old place, but we hurried on, 
anxious to get to our hotel, which was called the Rose. Herr 
Aigner at Innsbruck had given us a card to Herr Ludwig, the 
proprietor, and we were treated with marked attention in 
consequence. On being shown to our room we despoiled the 
beds immediately of their crown of feathers, also the neatly- 
made wedge at the head, and after bathing our feet in cold 
water lay down for awhile. We were looking around the 
town before night and had just gone through the ancient 
cathedral, which lies at the edge of the village, when we met 
the priest in charge — fat, talkative, redolent of wine and who 
had at the moment left a party of adoring ladies. He knew 
some English, French, Italian and German and out of a little 
of each he gave us as full an explanation of our route over 
the mountains as could be expected from such a polyglot. , 
He told us it would take ten hours to make the journey, but 
he reckoned for Alp climbers as we found out later. On 
leaving us he said he would " attend* ' us to Meran if we 
could arrange to meet him at a quarter to six the next morn- 
ing at his chapel. This we agreed to do, but as we did not 
wake up next day until half-past five we could not make it. 

We had an interesting tussle at dinner that night at the 
Rose over an order for lettuce. We couldn't strike the right 
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word in the vegetable list, and so beets, onions, cauliflower, 
and cabbage were successively brought to aid our vocabulary ; 
at last lettuce did come and after that grena salat was always 
remembered. The weather was gloomy as we set out the next 
morning, and just as we commenced to ascend the mountain 
at Gasteig it began to rain. There was no place to stop 
and so we toiled on steadily for four hours up one of the 
steepest and most difficult passes of the Alps, the cold rain 
soaking our feet and legs and making the walking quite un- 
pleasant. This path is very devious and lonely, being merely 
an irregular trail where the right direction is indicated by 
paint streaks on stones and trees, and this loneliness is added 
to by its being skirted by dark and heavy pine forests, which 
stretch out their mossy arms very uninvitingly to the way- 
farer. 

Before we reached Jaufen, which is merely an inn at the 
top of the mountain, we struck a heavy fog and were only 
able to grope our way alongside frightful precipices by means 
of long poles set at the edge of the path to direct the uncer- 
tain. This gave us some idea of the terror one must feel at 
being lost in the snow storms and fogs of these mountains in 
winter. We got wine, bread and cheese at the Jaufen Gast- 
haus from an appreciative hostess. As we were at a height 
of 10,000 feet we had become quite chilled in the rain and I 
left Townes in his cups and went to find the fire. The wait- 
ress showed me the various useful and ornamental features 
of the house before she could understand what I wanted. I 
was at last introduced into the kitchen where the fire was 
burning brightly on a raised rock platform in the center of the 
room, with the cooking going on in seven or eight pots and 
kettles. There was no outlet for the smoke, the door and 
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window being closed, and the ceiling was covered in a rich 
and fantastic fresco. I could scarcely see the two cooks 
groping among their vessels when I first entered, but in a little 
while I found a cosy place in a corner of the platform and 
I enjoyed the situation exceedingly. 

An old shepherd and his son whom we had seen on the hills 
soon came in to get their morning meal of broth and brown 
bread, which was served to them direct from the pot in 
wooden platters. After getting dry again I returned to the 
dining room, where I found Townes engaged in an interest- 
ing conversation with a young German and his wife who had 
come up from Meran. They were members of a Berlin Alpine 
Club and had done quite a good deal of difficult climbing. 
In ten minutes' walk from the hotel we reached the highest 
point of the mountain which is called the Jock, or saddle, 
from its shape. We were glad indeed to begin the descent ; 
the sky had cleared somewhat, the country was more open, 
the road better and plainer, and so we kept up a good pace 
for some distance. All along we got fine views of the beauti- 
ful Schneeberg, which sent its white pillars into the clouds on 
our left. The walk from the village of Wiltau to St. Leonard 
first opened our eyes to the wonderful deception as to dis- 
tances which the atmospheric and physical conditions of the 
Alps make somewhat remarkable. We thought of the bag 
of gold at the end of the rainbow many times before reaching 
St. Leonard that day ; miles and miles measured by weary 
steps over the rocky, winding road still seemed to bring us no 
nearer to the cluster of gleaming houses just before us. At 
last, however, about three o'clock we did reach the village 
and turned into the scrupulously clean and well-kept Gasthaus 
Grabel for lunch. After resting an hour we pushed on and 
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were soon joined by a fellow tramp, who had the pendulous 
swing of a practiced climber. He noticed some fatigue in 
me and very kindly took my bag which had begun to weigh 
enormously in my hands — my shoulders had long since got 
sore — and I wanted night to come quickly. 

About seven o'clock we rejoiced at the sight of a cheerful 
fountain under a wide- spreading elm, with a substantial inn 
near by. It was one of the two or three houses making the 
village of Saltus, and everything around it was so inviting 
that we decided to spend the night there. We were shown 
up at once to a very comfortable corner-room which cost 
sixty kreuzers or eighteen cents — nine cents each — which low 
price is accounted for by this place being out of the usual 
track of tourist travel. Being Saturday night the peasants 
who had been in the fields all the week had met in the dining 
room in order to spend the evening in convivial enjoyment — 
smoking, sipping wine and lazily gossiping. When a com- 
rade entered the room each one would hand him his glass in 
succession and after taking a sip he would return it, murmur- 
ing "your health." One dark-skinned, handsome young 
fellow was dressed in the regular theatrical formula for the 
Tyrolean hunter : a pointed felt hat with red band, a well- 
tied neckcloth, a short blouse, adorned with red flaps in front, 
and a rough tanned chamois-skin pouch. He had all the 
swagger and aplomb of his imitative brother on the stage, and 
we sat in audience to the realistic with about as much interest 
as we would have felt in the plays of the Royal Theatre in 
Munich. After we had recorded one day's journey and found 
it to be twenty-seven miles, we felt very tired and, bidding 
our hostess and the revelers a very hearty good-night, we went 
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to bed. We got up promptly at six the next morning, much 
refreshed, but somewhat stiff from our laborious climb. 

The road to Meran was up grade for some distance, but 
having reached the top, it gradually descended and became 
one of the prettiest and most interesting we had yet seen. 
One attractive feature especially was the fruit of all kinds 
which hung temptingly along our way. Grapes grow to great 
perfection on these sunny hills which extend down to Meran. 
Here they have established a grape cure which is becoming 
one of the most popular institutions of this kind in Europe. 
As the sun grew hotter we naturally turned to that side of the 
road delicately shaded by ozier willows, set along the fence 
rows regularly for miles ; then too it was refreshing to hear 
the sound of a multitude of gurgling streams which fell from 
the rocks above and trickled through the meadows and across 
the road, often making those exquisite fountains at a house- 
holder's door where we would stop and drink from the spout. 
The approach to Meran — the first capital of the Tyrol — on 
such a day gives one the most complete sense of the idyllic 
possible. On the steep banks of the Passier are summer cot- 
tages, wine rooms, cosy little inns, terraced walks, flowers 
and vines and overlooking all this and the city below, is the 
huge old rock castle known as the Schloss Tyrol, embedded 
in a mass of forest growth and strikingly situated on the side 
of the Kuchelberg Mountain. 

The Sunday of our arrival was a fete day. In going down 
the main street from the cathedral we met several processions 
of peasants very gayly dressed and the town throughout 
seemed to have an air of unusual stir and movement. The 
hotel we stopped at was called the Sonne. In the afternoon 
we walked on the Gisela Promenade, a narrow macadamized 
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road lying on the right bank of the Passier and deeply shaded 
with silver poplars. In the season this promenade must be a 
very gay one. Meran is a very popular winter resort, as from 
its sheltered position between the mountains, its climate is 
comparatively mild. It is especially recommended to those 
suffering from pulmonary troubles. At supper that night the 
Doctor ordered particularly an omelet. It came in with the 
other dishes. He surveyed it wonderingly — then with assur- 
ance cut a piece and carried it to his plate. It was of jam 
and illustrated the generic significance of this word in French 
cookery. 

While we were at supper a file of Austrian officers and 
soldiers came in for wine. They all gave the military salute 
to the assembled guests and carried themselves with such a 
pleasant address and were withal such a handsome set of fel- 
lows that they attracted our notice at once. Their uniform 
is by far in the best taste of any I saw in Europe, and it be- 
comes the fine physique, the dark brown skin and the well 
kept black beards of the men. No railroad has ever yet pen- 
etrated into Meran and in the few vehicles they have for get- 
ting about, the horse is hitched to a tongue — as though they 
contemplated putting another horse on the other side some- 
time, but this is never done. They go on through life in 
this fashion, just as in Bavaria the oxen are yoked below the 
horns instead of at the neck. I saw on the Gisela Promenade 
"Golden Words " from Oliver Wendell Holmes, but it seems 
that they have not yet learned from him how to construct a 
one horse shay. 

As the road down the valley from Meran was hot, dusty 
and unmarked by any striking features, we decided to ride 
for about thirty-five miles to Prad, so the next morning found 
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us on the high box seat of a coach. The horses were capari- 
soned with jingling bells, cotton rope traces and Russian 
pointed collars. The brake on the coach was worked by a 
crank. A stiff breeze was sweeping the valley, the road was 
perfect and the horses, fresh and eager, carried us swiftly by 
orchards of apples, apricots, blue plums and pears, vineyards, 
heavy with grapes, and fields of clover, red top, wheat, oats 
and barley. The usual accompaniment of valleys here — a 
swift flowing stream — was the Atsch this time, and its deep 
bass chimed in pleasantly enough with our chinking bells and 
rattling coach. In passing the old Schloss Vorst we saw two 
girls at a window in the top story. They returned our salute 
in wreathes of smiles and we hoped for the rest of the way 
that they were not chamber maids. We reached Prad at 
three o'clock and set out at once to walk to Trafoi, a hamlet 
on the Stelvio Pass about ten miles away and which we made 
by six o'clock. After resting awhile we went out with a field 
glass to view the Ortler group of mountains just above us. 
Nothing could be more exquisite than the tints of orange, 
purple and crimson which play over its sides in the last rays 
of the sun, and even after the sun has set, hang about its glit- 
tering pinnacles. 

We started from Trafoi the next day at six o'clock and 
tramped on with a few rests and an hour at lunch until half- 
past six that night. The point we reached was Bormio, Italy, 
which covered a distance of twenty-five miles or more. It 
took us five hours to make Stilfser Jock — the highest point 
of the pass — and the climb was hot and fatiguing. There is 
a gratifying sense of accomplishment in reaching an elevation 
of nine thousand feet as the result of so many steps and our 
toil that day set forth the truth of the popular composition 
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subject: "Over the Alps lies Italy." We turned quite 
readily into the little inn at the top for rest and refreshment, 
where we found everything proportionately high to the dis- 
tance from the sea level. No charge, however, was made for 
the snow which we gathered behind the hotel and which 
served to cool our wine. We were at table with four Viennese, 
young fellows, all of whom spoke English and two or three 
of them French as well. We made a jolly party, all ate with 
relish, and the liking they had for raw ham and Bologna 
sausage was something remarkable. On leaving, each one 
of the party tacked up his card on the wall of the dining 
room in as conspicuous a place as could be found, among the 
hundreds of others already there. 

The Stelvio Pass is the highest carriage road in the world 
and it is a very fine piece of engineering skill. It was built 
and is now under the supervision of the Austrian and Italian 
governments. Among the mountains which challenge one's 
attention in the descent is the ice pyramid of Piz Tresero 
which, from its striking similarity to a pyramid, and with the 
sun forever glancing from its shining faces and never melting 
them, was one of the most striking phenomena of our Alpine 
journey. We passed the Italian Custom House at Santa 
Maria without even being stopped by the lazy looking guards 
for the examination of our bags — another proof of the depth 
of vagabondage into which we were now making our way. 
The young lady clerk at our hotel in Bormio who spoke Eng- 
lish, French, German and Italian, took our order for dinner. 

Bormio is a dilapidated and dirty town where the hack 
drivers and hotel keepers regard tourists, especially English 
and American travelers, as their prey. Our demure clerk 
and waitress of four languages robbed us with the same 
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graciousness, in paying our bills the next day, as she invited 
us in to look at her hotel. We paid four francs each for a 
breakfast of meat, chocolate, bread, butter, honey and fruit 
which would usually have cost twelve or fifteen cents at the 
German inns. We had several other bold schemes for larceny 
laid before us by eager hackmen, who tried to induce us to 
take private transportation to Sondrio. We declined all these 
as emphatically as we could in French, German and English 
and took the post. 

Our road to Sondrio was dusty and hot, and we were con- 
stantly reminded that we were in Italy, by the groups of ragged 
and dirty men, women and children who crowded around us 
all along the way imploring alms with professional insistence. 
In the post wagon, an Italian lady — an old maid we thought 
— accepted with dignified geniality some slight courtesies 
from us. The Doctor became quite gallant, holding his um- 
brella over her in the most solicitous manner, for many miles. 
This attention from the handsome, dark-bearded foreigner 
was so soothing that she soon fell asleep and lay back on his 
shrinking bosom. I laughed so much and he got so nervous 
that he awakened his confiding charge ; she started suddenly, 
and while she was blushing the umbrella was closed wiih a 
snap. 
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PART VI. 

BKLLAGIO AND THE ITALIAN LAKE REGION. — THE S1MPLON 
PASS AND THE ENTERTAINMENT BY THE AUGUSTINIANS AT 
NAPOLEON'S HOSPICE. — THE EXCURSION TO ZERMATT 
AND INCIDENTS AT BRIGUE. — THE FURCA PASS. 
TWO COMPANIONS TO GOSCHENEN. — CLIMB- 
ING THE RIGI. — A GERMAN GALLANT. 
THE VENETIAN FfeTE AT LUCERNE. 
THE PENSION EXPERIENCE. 

It is not a long railway journey from Sondrio to Colico and 
we welcomed the refreshing breeze, coming from Lake Como 
which struck us there. We were soon embarked on this his- 
toric and beautiful lake and swept slowly down its placid 
waters, stopping here and there at the frequent villages which 
dot its shores. The point we booked for was BGllagio which 
has an exceedingly lovely position on the point of a peninsula 
and is no doubt the finest and most popular resort of the lake 
region. We stopped at the Hotel Swiss where we were given 
a pleasant front room, overlooking the lake. 

We had a good dinner served out under the awning on the 
balcony and much of its enjoyment was in watching the lights 
from the houses of the opposite shore come out, one by one, 
striking the water in softened and delicate reflection. One 
day of Bfcllagio worked listlessness and inertia into our bones, 
and we felt then that we could far more readily forgive the 
Italian ragazzio with whom we had been infected ever since 
entering Italy. 

One evening at dinner we met quite casually a blonde 
Englishwoman who was managing a small troupe of actors, 
who had just come in from a tour of Greece. She knew 
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three or four languages, was very handsome and was certainly 
one of the most perfect types of the histrionic Bohemian we 
had ever seen. The trip down Lake Como to the city 
of Como, which we made next day, was still characterized by 
that richness and variety of scene to which we had already 
been introduced. We staid an hour at Como. In coming 
from the cathedral I asked a shopman if he knew where 
Pliny's house was — this being the birthplace of the younger 
Pliny — but either my question or my Italian was too much 
for him for he did not respond. 

We left by rail for Levano which lies on the shore of Lake 
Maggiore. Lake Maggiore is exceedingly pretty, but, being 
smaller, its scenery is softer than that of Lake Como and its 
mountain effects are not so imposing. We went direct to the 
island of Isola Bella which had always been associated in my 
mind with the most beautiful places of the world. But in 
this I was disappointed, for the island is covered with such a 
mass of building, including the heavy and disproportioned 
castle of the Boromeo family, that the imagination really has 
no scope left. We got lunch at a restaurant under an arbor 
of olive trees and grape vines, fronting the lake. Soon after 
we hired a boatman to row us in a skiff to the opposite side 
of the lake, from whence we walked to Gravellona — a dis- 
tance of about seven miles. Maggiore, seen for several miles 
from the road up which we strolled, is of a marvelous beauty 
and Isola Bella at this distance looks like a rosette on its 
emerald surface. With the lake on one side and the villas 
and mansions ranged thickly on the opposite hills, with luxu- 
riant gardens of immense palms and oleanders and chestnut, 
hickory and olive trees on the slope of the terraces, we natur- 
ally made but slow progress on into the mountains. Towards 
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night we saw milking going on at one or two farm houses, 
nestling among the willows of the foothills. The maids wore 
wooden shoes and a bright-colored head-dress, and they had 
the happy look which tradition has long since ascribed them. 
The shepherds, too, were gathering in their flocks from the 
more distant pastures and they gave us, as they stood leaning 
on their staffs at the bars, a most characteristic touch of that 
Italian pastoral life which Horace has so often and so charm- 
ingly praised. 

We got into Gravellona about eight o'clock and found our 
way to the Albergo Sempione, where after trying 6ur hostess 
in both Italian and French, we succeeded in getting dinner 
and beds for the night. We made Napoleon's Hospice on 
the Simplon Pass the next day and spent the night there. 
This fine road, built by Napoleon in 1800-6, lies alongside 
the Ravine of the Gondo, which is the wildest and most 
superb of all the Alps. 

As weary travelers we rejoiced at the sight of the Hospice 
and on entering we were received in the language and in all 
the courtliness of the time of Louis, the Grand, by a gray- 
haired monk of the Augustinians. He led us at once to a 
large and elegantly furnished bedroom, with two feather beds 
on old style steads, having curtains of white twilled linen, 
drawn at the top and falling in fuller folds over head and 
foot. In front of my bed lay the tanned skin and head of a 
very large St. Bernard dog. 

After giving us sufficient time to dress our host came to 
attend us to dinner. This consisted of five courses and was 
well cooked; the wine especially attested the good taste 
of the Fathers. The Hospice was founded by Napoleon for 
the reception of belated travelers, and it is with the Hospice 
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on the Great St. Bernard, also under the Augustinians, 
unique in its scheme of management, as no charge whatever 
for entertainment is made and only the guest of means is 
supposed to put a contribution in the chapel treasury on 
leaving. We got up early next morning and watched the 
sun from our windows gild the snow peaks just above us and 
remarked especially a family of wrens near our rooms, for 
another evidence of the desolateness of this region is the 
almost entire absence of birds of any kind. After breakfast 
we were shown to the chapel where we deposited our contri- 
bution for the night's entertainment, and watching the mount- 
ain folk awhile at their Sunday morning mass, we took leave 
of our host with mutual expressions of regard. 

The tramp to Brigue, at the foot of the pass, was one of the 
most delightful of our experience. The day was fresh and 
fine, our route was down hill ( and this always made a decided 
difference in our dispositions ) and then we were yet in the 
enjoyment of our reception at the Hospice, which could find 
no parallel we thought outside that charming entertainment 
afforded unknown travelers described in the Odyssy. We 
reached Brigue at twelve o'clock and went on to Zermatt. 
The next morning was spent around the Schwarzsee Hotel, 
above the town at an elevation of 8,490 feet. We met many 
merry parties on horseback and afoot, with guides in front 
and behind who were to make the various points of interest 
during the day. As one ascends, the panorama assumes a 
sublimity not to be found equalled in all the Alps. Twenty- 
four peaks, nearly all of which are snow clad, are slowly rolled 
out in review as one gets nearer the top and the magnificence 
of the whole is unsurpassed. 
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To see such an array of grandeur in the turning of an eye, 
is not possible anywhere else in the world. Baedeker calls 
this place the Sanctuary of the Spirit of the Alps. More 
lives have been lost on the pyramidal Matterhorn than possi- 
bly any other mountain peak in the world. The great danger 
of its ascent has tempted many bold climbers to a fatal essay. 
During the month we were there a young adventurer and his 
guide fell from its side while making the ascent and were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

All European hotel registers contain as complete a biog- 
raphy of the past and as correct a forecast of the future of 
their guest's lives and movements as they have the patience or 
inclination to record. This information is supposed to be for 
the general good and especially for the benefit of the Prefect 
of Police. We examined with some curiosity the register 
of the Schwarzsee Hotel and found that as a rule, all the blank 
spaces were punctiliously filled out. One Frenchmen stated, 
rather facetiously, that he came from where the rose and the 
laurel forever bloomed and that he expected to go to the 
Devil. An American also described the place of his nativity 
as "where the woodbine twineth." Zermatt was blooming 
with Englishmen and their wives and daughters, the last 
dressed in tailor-made suits, shirt fronts and sailor hats. The 
English consider, I believe, all Switzerland as their special 
playground and, as they pay well, the Swiss are very content 
to have it so — this latter is also the very good reason why the 
English language is now so universal all over Europe. 

We were ravenously hungry when we got back to Brigue 
next day, but the diligence which was to carry us up part 
of the way on the Furca Pass could not wait on us for regular 
lunch. The Doctor, therefore, set out to hunt for sand- 
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wiches and cheese to eat on the way. After some time he 
came back with a look of great disappointment on his face. 
He had two sandwiches made of raw meat, a half yard of 
bread and a sack of blue plums. He had evidently been 
taken for the supply agent of a pension, for he said with dis- 
gust that, besides the bread, the baker wanted to make him 
low figures on a whole cheese. This store of provisions was 
deposited in our seats in the diligence with our bags and um- 
brellas, while we went out in town to find something else eat- 
able. When we returned we were surprised to find a party 
of German men and women in our seats. We went up and 
demanded an explanation, but they did not seem to credit us 
with sufficient knowledge of German to appreciate a detailed 
statement of affairs, and so I proceeded to extract my um- 
brella from the rear seat. The fat woman made a grab and 
we held it between us until I saw that it could not be mine. 
Then I took out our sack of plums ; the burly husband laid 
his hand menacingly on them, but I tore them away and 
walked off with most of the contents of the bag in my pos- 
session. He looked back at us as the diligence rolled off with 
a very angry face and with many execrations in his native 
tongue. About this time the post boy brought us all our 
things, including the sack of plums which had been put, along 
with our bags, in another wagon, as the one we had occupied 
had really been reserved by the Germans. 

We had the postillion restore our ill-gotten booty and 
cheered our friends as they scowled at us from a turn in the 
road and disappeared. For some distance up the pass the 
scenery is of a pastoral character, the narrow slopes on each 
side of the road seem to be quite productive from long fertili- 
zation and there are numerous farm villages built of rough 
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dark chalets, which reflect somewhat the hard, worn faces of 
their peasant tenantry. This somber aspect was relieved in 
some degree by the observation of two love-making couples. 
One pair leaned against a stone fence by a newly-mown 
meadow, fast in each others arms ; the other couple journeyed 
in some kind of a vehicle and the man had perfected the art 
of driving with one hand ! Night soon fell, cool and sharp, 
with the winds from the Rhone Glacier howling in the gorges 
below us. We huddled as closely together as possible, 
watched the stars slowly creep out and talked to the post boy 
who had lived awhile in America. We were just falling 
asleep when the coach stopped in front of the Glacier Hotel, 
where we were to spend the night. This large and well- 
appointed hotel, being a ten-o'clock-at-night lodging place, 
and at the end of nowhere except the post line, is necessarily 
expensive and we paid four francs each for our beds, which 
exceeded any charge made us for similar accommodation in 
the Alps. We got up at five the next day and by six started 
up around the glacier for Furca, which is eight thousand feet 
and the highest point of the pass. We looked at the infant 
Rhone as it trickled from the foot of its glacier with peculiar 
interest, knowing what a fine river it made eventually, what a 
long distance it had to travel and that we should see it soon 
in its most splendid aspect at Lucerne. 

We reached Furca at eight o'clock and after resting awhile 
were joined for the tramp to Goschenen by Miss Hodgins and 
her father-in-law, Mr. Mullaney. Miss Hodgins had just got 
out of a boarding school at Lausanne and Mr. Mullaney had 
come over from Dublin for a few weeks only. They were 
cultivated and affable people as well as the best of walkers and 
this experience is remembered as one of the pleasantest of our 
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sojourn in the mountains. We stopped for half an hour's rest 
at ten o'clock by a little stream, where already a party of jolly 
German students were regaling themselves on the grass before 
making the ascent. 

At half past twelve we reached Andermatt, where we got 
lunch together under the awning of a German inn. At two 
o'clock we were off again, reaching Goschenen about three. 
From Andermatt we entered at once the rocky gorge of Schol- 
lenen, at the foot of which is the dashing Reuss, which makes 
a very pretty cascade one hundred feet high and can be seen 
very advantageously from the Devil's bridge. Here we had 
to hold on very carefully to our hats, for there is a wind con- 
tinually blowing in this gorge, called the hat rogue, which 
takes off many prizes from the unwary. This narrow defile 
which is kept strongly fortified and garrisoned, forms an im- 
portant military defense. 

Farther on at the mouth of the St. Gothard Tunnel, be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy, I arranged our party on one of 
the buttresses and took a picture. We left our friends with 
much regret at Goschenen and went on to Arth Goldau to 
spend the night, passing on the way the beautiful lake town 
of Fluelen. 

We got under way for the climb up the Rigi next day by 
seven o'clock. Just out from the village we met a short, fat 
German of solicitous and talkative disposition, who deluged 
us for a long way in French and German conversations. For- 
tunately we met two German girls at a wine house who were 
also making the ascent and he turned his attention to them, 
setting in from the start for a brilliant flirtation. 

After hard climbing in the hottest sun we had felt, we 
reached the Gasthof and Pension Reidboden, near Rigi Klilm, 
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where we put up for the night. The people we found here 
were for the most part of the middle class Germans, who were 
taking a limited vacation and enjoying it doubly well for this 
reason. We were very hospitably received into their circle 
and treated with especial marks of consideration throughout 
our stay. In the afternoon we went up to the Ktilm. The 
panorama which opened to us as we neared the top can better 
be appreciated than described. It embraced a circumfrence 
of three hundred miles and includes a half circle of snow 
peaks, the Jura mountains, the mountains of the Black Forest 
region in Germany, the Lake of Lucerne and the city with 
its fine spires, the Lake of Zug and city of same name, Zurich 
and its lake, the Lake of Lowerz, with its two little islands, 
the town oY Schwyz beyond, and the lakes of Sempach, 
Baldegg and Hallwyl. At sunset the Rans des Vasches was 
sounded from the hill and the crowd gathered at once. We 
were given some stirring notes on the horn and some Alpine 
hallooing was indulged in for our especial benefit. The sun- 
set was not entirely cloudless — a perfect sunset from the Ktilm 
we understood was rare — but it gathered with its last rays a 
profusion of gold, saffron and ruby light on a ground of blue 
and white, which we thought unusually beautiful. 

While on the Rocks we distinguished a party of nine 
Americans, all young fellows ; they recognized us also as fel- 
low countrymen and we fell into conversation. As soon as 
our hob nails were discovered and we began to tell of 10,000 
feet climbing they crowded around us with great interest. 
Townes talked of our achievements as one inspired and I soon 
caught the infection and we entertained our auditors for some 
time in the recital of the most astounding adventures, to 
which we could lay claim by right of experience or invention. 
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All of us took dinner at the Rigi Kulm Hotel, and we left 
them with pleasant good-byes and started down the mountains 
for our little inn. 

The moon and stars had come out splendidly ; we saw also 
the brilliant lights on the main street of Lucerne, the lights 
of the hotel on Pilatus, and from the train moving up the 
Pilatus railroad track, and all this was so attractive that we 
hung on the terraces some time before descending. At our 
hotel we found most of its guests dancing in the fast and 
furious fashion which the Germans affect. Our middle-aged 
German friend with whom we had climbed the mountain and 
who stopped also at our hotel, was under all conditions notice- 
able and in his belief, admired. When he ran aground in 
his conversation he would announce his presence still in the 
field by a signal blast on his big, red nose with a red bandana 
and when he waltzed, which was frequent, Fraulein was never 
more ardently held in youth's first embraces. We watched 
the crowd, talked to one or two for awhile and left them for 
the night. 

We were waked up next day at the milking of the cows, as 
we had slept under the same roof and not far from them. Our 
German gallant was found presiding at the head of the table 
when we went in to breakfast. He sought responses for his 
numerous sallies during the meal, from one end of the table 
to the other and when we left the inn soon after, amid a 
pleasant ring of adieus he was standing at the spring behind 
the house in a perfect paroxysm of volubility, for this time he 
had two lady competitors. We went up to the Rigi Staffel 
Hotel, lounged around awhile and then went on further up to 
Observation Point for the view. 
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We lunched at Kaltbad, about half way down the mountain, 
which is in many ways one of the most charming places of 
residence in this part of the Alps. The curiosity of Kaltbad 
is the old St. Michael's Chapel and its chief charm to me was 
the spring of a temperature of 42 degrees Farenheit, which 
bursts from a cleft of rocks near the chapel. After lunch 
we went out under the deep shade of the fir trees in the park 
for an evening nap and fell asleep just as the band at the hotel 
was passing from Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay to selections from 
Lohengrin. 

We started down the foot path to Weggis, while it was yet 
hot, but we found it one of our most attractive walks, 
especially so near the foot of the mountain where the road led 
through orchards and hayfields. We took a boat that after- 
noon for Lucerne. Here we stopped at the Gasthof Wilhelm 
Tell and the next day was spent in lounging, initiated by a 
late breakfast. Nothing more important was undertaken than 
a short walk through the streets to see the famous Lion of 
Lucerne. This is possibly the most unique monument of its 
kind in the world. 

It is the figure of a dying lion, transfixed by a broken lance, 
with its right paw protecting the shield of France. It is 
carved out of a natural limestone cliff. In the afternoon we 
walked around the old walls of the city, which are yet in ex- 
cellent condition. At night between nine and half past ten 
a brilliant display of fireworks, called a Venetian fete, was 
given from boats on the lake. We watched this from benches 
set along the beautiful avenue of horse-chestnuts, facing the 
quay. An immense crowd had gathered here and the fleet 
of boats, giving out light and music, the darting skiffs with 
Chinese lanterns at bow and stern, the plunging rockets and 
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the trembling of fiery trees, flowers and figures, above the 
water made indeed a splendid sight, worthy of the applause 
which greeted each pronounced effect. The next morning 
we left the Wilhelm Tell rather abruptly, as the heavy German 
insolence of our host had become unbearable. We decided 
to try a pension for the first time and so went up some dis- 
tance on the side of the mountain to the Pension Suter, where 
we were cordially received by the prosperous proprietaires. 

As a pension it was of the usual type : Old maids and 
matrons, with children of all ages, long haired professors with 
their wives, and we had, besides these generalities, one Eng- 
lish Duchess with a wig, one lady from Michigan with chil- 
dren, one short-haired mother with a curly haired darling 
of ten or twelve, who addressed his remarks during each meal 
to the assembled company, and two effeminate young men 
with very white hands and an affected graciousness of manner, 
hard to endure. The prodigy of twelve, addressed a series 
of questions to us one rainy evening on electricity. For 
instance : " Mother, why are the thunder clouds so dark and 
why does the thunder make such a noise?" "Why, my 
child," came the answer, "it is the elements warring 
together." After an hour of such entertainment, as it took 
about that length of time to go through the courses of the 
abomination known as table d'hote, Townes declared himself 
quite sick of life en pension, and it took my best efforts to 
restrain him from an undignified bolt. From Lucerne a 
number of pleasant short excursions can be taken. Two 
afternoons we went up to Sonenberg and the Gutsch, resorts 
on the mountain above us, surrounded by a fine beech and 
pine forest, filled with squirrels. 
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The day before leaving, we loaded ourselves with souvenirs 
of all kinds and among them was a carved copy of the Lion 
of Lucerne, which was duly installed in Townes* valise at an 
outlay of thirty-five francs. I have since learned that this 
royal specimen took occasion, on being landed in America, 
to enhance himself in value by one-half the original cost, for 
which our custom's officers thought they deserved especial 
credit. 



PART VII. 



PILGRIMAGE TO MONT BLANC, VILLENEUVE AND THE CASTLE OP 
CHILLON. — MEMORIES OF HALOISE AT CLARENS.— ON LAKE 
GENEVA. — GENEVA AND PARIS. — THE GRAND OPERA 
AND PARIS AT NIGHT. — MARIUS AND COZETTE 
AT THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS. — VER- 
SAILLES AND THE LOUVRE. — PfcRE 
LACHAISE AND THE MORGUE. 
ROUEN, JEAN d'ARC, 
THE CATHEDRAL. 

We left Lucerne for Martigny, going by way of Berne, 
Lausanne, Veray, Montreux and Villeneuve. Late one after- 
noon, after dinner, we started out on the old road to Cham- 
ounix. Night soon fell in those dark hills and the wind had 
begun to howl most dolefully through the pines before we 
reached Furclaz, where we were to spend the night. 

At Berne that morning we had an example of how affecting 
an unimportant good-bye can be made in public between 
middle aged spinsters. Fortunately in this case we were 
spared the preliminaries, which had no doubt been indulged 
in at home and repeated successively in the waiting room and 
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on the platform ; we caught the final effervescence at the car- 
riage door. Depositing multitudinous bundles on her seat the 
voyager went to the window and said adieu. Then as the 
train pulled out, again adieu ; further on adieu, adieu and so 
on adieu, adieu ; couplet after couplet, with rising and falling 
inflection and waves of the hand and handkerchief until the 
ehire atnie was lost to view. 

We decided to make Chamounix by way of the Col de Balme 
and return by the Tfcte Noir Pass. This side of the village 
of Trient we struck off on a mountain path, leading across 
the little stream called the Trient and on up in a zigzag 
course through the dark pines to an elevation of 7,200 feet, 
which is above the snow line. The pines on the sides of the 
mountain are covered with moss of a foot's length or less and 
we saw a peasant gathering it in bags for fuel. Even ground 
moss is dried and packed away for use in the long, hard 
winters. Just this side of the Col de Balme, we stopped at a 
little glacier and gathered snow and I took a shot at the 
Doctor as he was digging out a snow ball. On the top is a 
stone, marking the boundary line between Switzerland and 
France. 

We lounged here on the sunny side of the little inn for 
some time enjoying the fine view of the Mont Blanc chain 
which stands out gloriously from this point. Chamounix and 
the silver thread of the Arve seemed but a little way below 
us all along, but it was merely the usual deception of the 
Alpine atmosphere and it took several hours of hard tramping 
to put us into the quiet little town of hotels. Next day we 
started out early to the Glacier des Boissons, in order to get a 
near view of Mont Blanc. We had just crossed the bridge 
of the Arve on the route leading up to the glacier when a fine 
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Alpine storm, which had been brewing for some time, burst 
upon us. We took refuge in a convenient stable. Soon, the 
water coming from the sides of the mountain in greater 
volume, began a frightful roaring, as though an avalanche had 
broken loose. When the rain ceased, fine, white clouds 
gradually gathered around the mountain tops, wreathing them 
superbly in a varying and fantastic drapery and, as they 
drifted away, the dark peaks came out in striking silhouettes 
against the brightening sky. 

We started out again, but had not gone far, when other 
ominous clouds gathered and thunder began to roar with deep 
reverberations. Just at this juncture we discovered at our 
feet a fine bed of huckleberries. In the face of the storm we 
gathered them as long as we could and ran away with some 
lucious bunches in our hands. After another sortie we found 
that the water from the glaciers had increased in volume to 
such an extent as to prevent us crossing on the regular route 
to the glacier we had proposed to explore, and so we returned 
to Chamounix. The same afternoon, after lunch and rest at 
the Hotel des Alps, we started out on the T£te Noir Pass 
back to Martigny and got as far as Chatelard that night — a 
distance of seventeen miles. 

The Tfcte Noir is not a well constructed road ; in some 
places it seemed positively dangerous for heavy carriages. 
The gorge at its side is a very fine one and far down it, the 
Eau Noir rumbles heavily and sends up wreaths of mist, which 
hangs fantastically on the opposite crags. From Martigny we 
went on to Villeneuve, which is one of the picturesque bits 
still left on the shores of Lake Leman. From the window 
of our hotel we could hear the splash of one of those old 
fountains, about which the women congregate of an afternoon 
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to gossip or to flirt, and from which we caught our finest 
touches of local color. 

After supper we went out to see the Hotel Byron which has 
leading up to it one of the prettiest carriage roads imaginable — 
the Sen tier Byron. Of course we went to the Castle of Chillon 
and examined in detail Bonivard's prison cell. In the Pris- 
oner of Chillon one reads that : 

" His weary steps have left a trace, 

Worn as if the cold pavement were a sod — 

By Bonivard." 

And this is literally true; the stone is worn down sev- 
eral inches around the wall to which the prisoner was 
chained, and it has about the consistency of dry clay. 
On the pillars of this cell are carved the names of Victor 
Hugo, Dumas, George Sand, Shelly and Byron. The in- 
strument of the most exquisite torture that I saw here was a 
trap door, to which the prisoners were beguiled by their 
keepers with the secret that if they would step on the door 
a rough passage would be opened down to the waters of the 
lake through which they might escape; when stepped on, 
the door would fall and throw them down a dark passage, 
where sharp knives, projecting from the circular walls, pierced 
and tore their bodies, and at the bottom the great depths of 
the lake swallowed them up. 

I got an excellent picture of an ivy-clad turret of the castle 
before we started off on the electric tramway for Vevay. This 
is one of the very few electric lines operating in any part 
of Europe. At Vevay we stopped at the old Hotel de la 
Poste, which is fitted up especially for bachelors, and our 
apartments were furnished in antiuqe suites, with large beds — 
the sitting room overlooking the main street. 
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In the afternoon we went for a walk up by the old Church 
of St. Marten's, and out towards Clarens. At the season we 
were there no section of Switzerland could be more charming 
than this. We supplied ourselves very liberally with fruit 
from the vineyards and orchards along the road, as the pros- 
pect of being held up by the gendarmes and thrown into the 
Castle of Chillon for fifteen days — the usual punishment for 
this offense — was not to be disregarded. This neighborhood 
has been rendered forever famous by the writings of Rousseau. 

We came back late that afternoon by a road which winds 
for some distance around the lake. The sun set in great 
splendor and at first left a fine haze of gold, then a light 
Egyptian pastel, and its last glow was of orange and 
amethyst with flecks of pearl. On the deep emerald of the 
lake were a number of idly swaying sails, and near the quay 
white swans floated in mild serenity. The following morning 
at eight o'clock we left by the boat Winkelreid for Geneva. 

The day was perfect for a delighful lake trip, a good, crowd 
was on board, and at Thronon-les-Bains a band of Italian 
musicians joined us, furnishing for the rest of the way some 
of the very best orchestral music. 

The color of the lake becomes more decidedly blue as one 
nears the Geneva side. In fact this deep cerulean which none 
of the other Swiss lakes have to such an extent, has called up 
considerable scientific inquiry. Sir Humphrey Davey, who 
lived for some time at Geneva, thought the color was due to 
the presence of iodine, but what the cause really is has never 
been definitely discovered. 

All along at the various quays where we stopped there were 
flocks of half-tame swans, sea gulls and ducks. The lake is 
said to contain twenty-one different kinds of fish, and at 
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every place where our boat called we saw men, women and 
children enthusiastically engaged in fishing. 

The landscape on the north side of the lake, after leaving 
Ouchy, resembles very much, I should think, parts of the 
Greek coast. It is a succession of low-lying hills, sloping 
gently to the water, clothed in a tropical vegetation — grapes, 
figs, pomegranates, chestnuts and, in striking contrast to these 
delicate fruits, the lonely cedars of Lebanon. On the north 
and east sides are the mountains of Valois and Savoy, and 
from the west bank one sees the peaks of Nyon, Rolle and 
Morges, with Mont Blanc towering above them like a white 
cloud. 

At Geneva we stayed at the Hotel de Paris and were fortu- 
nate enough to get rooms fronting the lake. At night we had 
the benefit of a concert, which reached our windows from 
the restaurant on the ground floor below. Geneva is cer- 
tainly a city of music ; all the best restaurants and cafes have 
a regular orchestra, and there are a great many very excellent 
gypsy bands all over the city, and this, with the attractive 
shops, the spacious promenades and the invigorating lake 
breezes makes this one of the most attractive capitals of the 
Continent. 

The next day was given to looking up the literary and his- 
torical landmarks of Geneva of which there are not a few, 
and as the history of the city dates from before Christ, they 
are not lacking in antiquity. Returning to present necessi- 
ties we went next to the banking house of Lombard, Odier 
& Co. to get checks cashed. We were shown into the wait- 
ing room by the door-keeper, where we found English and 
American papers and, in our turn, were asked to the teller's 
desk in English. Checks were drawn, handed him and he 
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figured out a due bill, put it on the lid of a trap door which 
descended at once to the ground floor to his assistant who 
returned it, holding the amount due us. I then presented my 
card and asked to be shown through the bank. The teller 
was very solicitous in his attention, taking me at once to the 
officers' rooms and on for a look at the immense vaults, which 
were locked with keys and these keys turned over to Mr. 
Lombard, who was supposed to put them away in a very secret 
place. A great deal of coin is stored in the vaults and this 
is transported from the tellers' desks in a small tram car. In 
this bank clerk who had to master three languages at least be- 
side serving a long apprenticeship in his particular line, I was 
impressed with the great amount of preparation a young man 
has to undergo in Europe before he reaches any place of con- 
sequence in business. 

In leaving Geneva for Paris we took the ordinary second- 
class carriage, scheduled to leave at eight o'clock P. M. 
Gazes man, from whom we had bought tickets, assured us that 
nobody would be going out on this train and that we would 
be just as comfortable as though we had sleepers. We had 
hardly reached our places when we realized once more how 
ductile all such information is, when coming from such 
sources. Frenchman after Frenchman piled into our carriage 
until we began to think that each man must have been told 
the same tale about the lack of night travel. At last a big, 
fat fellow, with a wife and girls, got in with a flourish and 
took Townes' place, who had stepped out. I jumped on him 
at once with a great burst of French, explaining that the cor* 
ner seat had been taken by my friend. He beat me talking, 
but I saved the seat. 
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The ride was very unpleasant, for both Townes and I were 
crowded into small corner seats the night through. We 
reached Paris at seven o'clock, got a cab and drove to the 
Hotel Burgundy, Rue Duphot, a short street leading into the 
Place of the Madeleine. 

The morning was given to the various monuments, churches 
and theatres in our neighborhood; the afternoon to a walk 
through the Place Concorde, the Gardens of the Tuileries, 
passing the Louvre and through the Champs Elysees to the 
Place de l'Etoile, where we rested under the pillars of the 
Arc de Triomphe. At night we went to the Grand Opera 
House to hear Wagner's Valkyrie. The performance was 
brilliant and we promenaded the grand foyer between the 
acts, amid the array of nobility, wealth and beauty, with great 
satisfaction. 

In Notre Dame Cathedral I was very much interested in 
trying to find the exact spot on the roof from whence the 
Archbishop in Victor Hugo's "Notre Dame de Paris" was 
precipitated into the Seine, but my imagination could fix on 
no satisfactory point among the grinning gargoyles at the 
gutters. Near by we watched a diver go down several times in 
the Seine, looking for one of the many victims who had taken 
the " eternal plunge," as this fascinating mode of suicide is 
spoken of by Parisians. The first few nights were usually spent 
in seeing the storied attractions of Paris by gaslight, in which 
are counted the Cafes Chantants, the life found on the long 
avenues of the Champs Elysees and a thousand other allure- 
ments which the city opens very democratically to the seekers 
of pleasure. 

Dr. Townes left me in a day or two for Antwerp, and from 
there home. I bade him good-bye with much regret, for our 
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journeying together had been enjoyed with a congeniality 
of appreciation such as is rarely found in traveling com- 
panions. 

One of my first excursions was to the Gardens of the Lux- 
embourg, stopping to look through the Pantheon, where are 
the tombs of Victor Hugo, Rousseau and Voltaire. I entered 
the Gardens at the Medici's Fountain and wandered through 
them very meditatively, thinking of Marius and Cozette. I 
can now understand how the beauty of Cozette was magnified 
in the eyes of her gentle lover, when he found her each day 
sitting under the trees of such a garden. I saw several couples 
affecting sequestered nooks, who looked as though they might 
be rehearsing as charming a courtship as this, charming to 
themselves at least. 

Behind the Palace of the Luxembourg, now used for the 
sittings of the Senate, is the New National Picture Gallery. 
In Room VII. I found some pictures by Marie Bashkirtseff, 
and some from our American painters, Whistler and Sargent, 
in which I felt especial interest. From here I went out into 
the old Church of St. Sulpice, on again to the Church of St. 
Etienne du Mont, and wound up the afternoon by going 
through the botanical and zoological departments of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

On certain days the Gobelin Tapestry Works can be seen 
by visitors. After going through the exhibition rooms one is 
introduced into the ateliers where the tapestries are made. 
Single pieces, such as we saw the artists working on, require 
eight to ten years for their completion, and command prices 
varying from $5,000 to $30,000. The workman is pledged, 
before being educated in the art of tapestry making, never to 
divulge it when acquired. With all this he rarely gets as 
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salary more than J 15 a week. In carpet making the workman 
sits in front of his work, the patterns being over his head ; in 
tapestry he is placed behind it, the pattern being also behind 
him. 

At the Morgue one afternoon I found three victims to 
satisfy the vicious curiosity of the mob around them. The 
two women had the most gruesome expression of misery 
and agony on their faces. They had doubtless, taken the 
plunge, thinking of it as a quick and graceful settlement 
of the score, but in the end they were evidently horrified and 
awestricken and would have recoiled. The old man seemed 
to be a Parisian street philosopher, from the expression of care- 
less cynicism depicted on his features, and the leer from one 
eye open and the satisfied squint from the other eye half shut. 
He did not mind at all the change of states, and no doubt 
treated the subject in the last hour in the most orthodox and 
unconscious Renanism possible. In going home I stopped at 
the book stalls on the banks of the Seine, and after a long 
hunt found two excellent old editions of favorite authors that 
I bought at a bargain. 

I was at the Comedie Francaise two evenings ; one at which 
Moliere's " Tartuffe " was admirably presented, and followed 
by "Le Testament de Caesar Girodot," with Coquelin, the 
younger, in the leading role; on another occasion, "Ruy 
Bias," always new and dear to Parisians, held my attention 
steadily to the end. 

The first Sunday in the month, when all the fountains play 
at Versailles, I decided to spend there. I found the exterior 
of the palace very interesting; the court is adorned with 
statues of various military subjects of Louis the Grand, and 
all seem to be under his proud eye, as he sits in bronze on a 
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magnificent charger at its head. I photographed the front 
of the palace, overlooking the Cour de Marbre, which has 
the clock on its face, which was stopped at the exact hour 
of one king's death to remain so until the death of the next. 
On the royal balcony just below, at the death of a king, the 
staff of office was broken with the exclamation: "Le roi 
est mort" and another was raised with, "Vive le roi." 
I walked on by the fountains to the Grand Trianon, and, 
after looking through it and the fine show of royal car- 
riages near by, went through the park to the Petite Trianon. 
On the way I stopped to get a view of Marie Antionette's 
love temple set in the forest on the border of a little lake. 
After lunch in the woods I went back to the Grand Palace 
and was shown through. 

One afternoon I walked out to the Bois de Bologne. This 
great park is all in point of interest and beauty that has been 
written or said of it. All along the drives great streams of 
carriages passed me, many of which had the coats of arms on 
them of the old regime still struggling for recognition, but 
somehow, having but a dead institution back of them, they 
rather fail of effect ; an English royal carriage is far more 
impressive. 

The day at the Louvre was one of marvelous sight seeing. 
I cannot review the pictures which pleased me most. They 
were, as a rule, those standards of art which everybody knows 
— The Immaculate Conception, the Marriage of Can a, the 
Holy Family, called La Belle Jardiniere, and all the rest. 

Saint Germain is reached by a short railway journey, or by 
the tram-car which follows the borders of the Seine. 
The park is well kept up, with some pretty effects in 
landscape gardening, and the view from the long promenade 
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on the Terrace is justly famous. The chateau was used as the 
residence of the kings of France up to the time of Louis XIV., 
who changed the Royal Court to Versailles. 

I gave an afternoon to Pere Lachaise, walking from the Place 
of theBastile up the Rue Rouquette to the famous prisons of that 
name. The prisons are on each side of the street, and between 
them is the Place of the Guillotine, the guillotine still being used 
for public executions. These usually take place about day- 
break, as that is the only time when Paris could possibly be 
found quiet. Among the distinguished graves at Pere Lachaise 
are those of Chopin, Eugene Scribe, Beranger, Molere, La 
Fontaine, Sir Sidney Smith and Marshal Ney. The monument 
which excites more interest than any of these, however, is that of 
Aboard and Heloise. An elaborate mausoleum has been 
raised to their memory, where they are seen in effigy, sculp- 
tured in black marble, lying side by side. Their story is 
known all over the world. It is said that many pilgrimages 
are made to this shrine by lovers in a like dilemma, and annual 
tributes of flowers are brought to lay on their tomb. I saw 
from the papers a somewhat similar, but more tragic, love 
affair, which had just taken place at Rouen. A clerk fell in 
love with his rich employer's daughter and, as the match was 
bitterly opposed by the father of the daughter, the clerk was 
discharged. A few days later the bodies of the lovers were 
found floating in the Seine, bound together. 

The Hotel des Invalides lies on the left bank of the Seine, 
and is approached from a broad esplanade, set with trees, and 
immediately in front is a large flower garden, kept by the 
invalides themselves. Behind it is the church and tomb of 
Napoleon. The church is divided into two sections, north 
and south, and these are separated by a glass screen. The 
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north side is used as a memorial chapel, and is decorated with 
Napoleon's battle flags. Formerly military mass was cele- 
brated here, and it drew large crowds, but these services have 
been discontinued. Back of the chapel are the tombs of the 
Bonapartes. 

In the center of the building, under a frescoed dome of 
great height, and which can be seen in most parts of Paris, is 
the crypt of the great idol of the French people. His 
mausoleum is of brown granite, resembling agate, very beauti- 
fully polished, and it was brought at a great cost from Finland. 
Its base is of a stone like serpentine. Guarding the tomb are 
caryatides, holding laurel wreaths, exquisitely draped in Greek 
gowns. They are among the last works of the celebrated Pradier, 
Above the crypt is an altar of black and white marble, on 
which the sun's rays, coming through pale-blue and yellow 
glass from the roof, fall with a singularly beautiful effect. 
Leading from the altar to the crypt beneath is a flight of stone 
steps, at the foot of which is a bronze door containing the 
words, taken from the will of Napoleon : "I desire that my 
ashes repose on the banks of the Seine, among the people of 
France, whom I have loved so much." 

One afternoon, after finishing the review of Greek sculpture 
in the Louvre, I was lingering in the room of the Venus of 
Milo, when two young Americans came up. We greeted each 
other as if we had met by appointment and were old friends. 
One was a medical student, who had been a year in Germany ; 
the other a young fellow from Chicago, who had landed some 
time since at Antwerp, and had come to Paris on his bicycle. 
Before leaving the Louvre we went into the room where Henry 
IV. was married to Margaret of Valois. We tested its acoustic 
properties, for which it is celebrated, by talking into large 
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vases at opposite ends of the room. My Chicago friend and 
I got dinner together on the Rivoli, and went to see Phryne 
that night at the Opera Comique. 

I left Paris by the Gare St. Lazare, going to London by 
way of Rouen, Dieppe and Newhaven. Rouen was reached 
just in time to get a look at the interior of the Cathedral 
before it closed, and I had very good success with a camera 
shot of the profuse Gothic exterior as the fading evening light 
flooded its towers. From here I went down to the quay to 
get a look at the shipping, and on to Market Square, where I 
found this inscription on the pavement: "Jeanne d'Arc, 30 
Mai, 1431." This indicates the place where local tradition 
says she was burned. A little below, in an open square, is a 
monument to her, which also states that that was the place of 
the pyre. 



PART VIII. 



in the english channel. — london. — spurgeon's taber- 
nacle and kew gardens. — a trip to salisbury. — the 
tower of london. — the abbey and bunham fields. 
— trouble in locating the embassador of the 
united states. — the bank of england. — 
thackeray's grave at kensal green, 
regent's park and the place OF 

THE MARTYRS. — THE OLD LAW 
COURTS OF THE TEMPLE. 

Our train left Rouen late that night, and we had a dreary 
ride to Dieppe. (I had met a young Englishman and his 
wife, and we traveled together.) 

Immediately on getting aboard our boat we knew that we 
would have a choppy sea, for dark clouds had gathered, and 
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the lightning began to play ominously. We did. not take 
berths, as it was then very late, and we expected only a few 
hours' passage. In the cabin were several Italian families, 
who seemed to be emigrating. These naive children of the 
South were quite gay at first, the women chatting blissfully in 
their mellifluous idiom, and the musical leader of the crowd 
beginning a medley of English, American and Italian tunes 
on a squeaky accordeon, which he pursued quite bravely for 
some time. Our ship put out to sea with a rear and a plunge. 
She was an expert aquatic acrobat, and seemed to take pride 
in making an impressive start. The chatting soon became 
somewhat more hushed and thoughtful, the music for the 
moment more raucous and piercing. Then the babies and 
children began to howl in terror at their throbbing stomachs, 
the musician began to interpolate groans and heavings with 
staccato notes, and one black-haired mother led in a long 
and fervent Ave Maria, with a very priest-like accent, and 
she had prompt responses from the whole delegation, for by 
this time the ship was at the height of her gymnastics. 

This characteristic group, however, soon lost its charm for 
us. My companion's wife first began to lose her hairpins, 
then she threw away her hat, and again, on a big plunge, the 
two fell into each other's arms in a paroxysm of agony. As 
for me, I have never so completely felt my utter helplessness 
in any situation. I could only lay back and ram my head 
against the lockers behind my seat, in order to draw attention 
from the heavings of my stomach. We were under such con- 
ditions for about six hours, when we finally landed at Newhaven, 
and, after passing the Customs, we left by train for London. 

At Victoria Station I got a 'bus for Russell Square, and 
soon found a very comfortable boarding-house in Upper 
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Bedford Place. As I was lodged near the British Museum, I 
looked through it first. The mummy collection was especially 
interesting — they were there of all kinds, from cats to Cleopatra. 
This distinguished Queen of the Orient is seen alongside 
those of many others of less note, who appear to be now quite 
as good-looking and as fascinating in their bandages and 
balm. 

My first Sunday was spent in visits to Spurgeon's Taber- 
nacle and Kew Gardens. Everything around the Tabernacle 
is heartily old fashioned. The usher, who kindly showed me 
to my place, had on a celluloid collar instead of a paper one ; 
the old maids wore the black bonnets and faded silks of an- 
tiquity, but with the prim grace of the old times ; the gray- 
haired old men wore their whiskers under their chins and had 
on the heavy and wide-fashioned clothing of another gen- 
eration. But the spirit of worship was among them, as the 
devout young Spurgeon lined the hymn, and they sang with 
heart and soul. 

Kew Gardens are largely attended on bright Sunday 
afternoons. These extensive grounds belong to Her 
Majesty, the Queen, but she graciously allows visitors from 
noon till night, and gives special privileges to students who 
go there to study botany. I had not noticed, at the entrance 
gates, the rules forbidding artists, like myself, the free and 
unrestricted use of their cameras on the Queen's property, 
and as I had mine along I was soon accosted by a guard who 
asked me if I had a "horder" for bringing that in, pointing 
contemptuously at my instrument. I said " what ? M " Have 
you got a horder, horder to let that in." As I had by this 
time understood, I replied, "No. M The order was impera- 
tive he said to have all such instruments left at the gate on 
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entering, and so he marched me back to an entrance for a 
check. 

I returned from Kew by boat, wanting to get an impres- 
sion of London from the Thames by night. We were on the 
river for nearly two hours, passing all kinds of crafts, many 
of which were small skiffs pulled by muscular young fellows 
who were enjoying one of the Englishmen's most popular 
recreations. The Abbey and the Parliament Houses loomed 
up quite grandly as we approached them, their great spires 
rising to a seemingly greater height in the growing darkness. 

When in London one cannot resist the fascination of buy- 
ing things from the bargain windows of Cheapside, Poultry 
and King William streets ; then, if the buyer is sentimental, 
he will walk on across London Bridge ; if literary in taste he 
is sure to stop in his return home to look up the hoary records 
of Fleet Street and possibly dine at the Cock or the Mitre 
Inn. 

The National Gallery has fine collections of both ancient 
and modern art, and is adding every year to these by munifi- 
cent grants of Parliament for this purpose. The latest acqui- 
sition of great value is the Turner gallery where a whole room 
is filled with his splendid landscape and sea effects. 

Hampton Court came next in my rounds. It is pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Thames, thirteen miles out from 
London. I enjoyed ranging through the ancient apartments, 
so redolent in memories of the two Stewarts, who have some- 
how left the impress of their individuality about Hampton 
Court to a greater degree than any other of its royal residents. 

A day spent at Salisbury was a model of the few really 
pretty days of which England can boast. It was mild and 
bright and the country we passed through from London was 
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exceptionally fine. The railway touches a section of Windsor 
Forest and I got a view from the car window of Bagshot 
Downs, which is famous for its pheasant and partridge shoot- 
ing. Further on is the range of hills known as the South 
Downs. Salisbury lies in a rich farming and grazing belt ; 
the well tended meadows near it are cut by the tiny and 
sparkling Avon, which finds its way also along through the 
town, and guides one gradually to the sculptured gateway 
of the ancient Roman city of Sarum, and on to the cathedral. 

The grounds around the cathedral are extremely pretty and 
have some fine old elms in them, from which the jackdaws 
and rooks kept up an incessant racket as I walked around the 
enclosing walls; I don't know why, but their presence seemed 
to put me in touch with rural England as nothing else had 
done. I walked on into the town, passing a number of thatch- 
roofed houses and two primitive inns called the Rising Sun 
and the George and the Dragon. At Victoria Park I got a 
good view of the Roman remains of old Sarum Castle. 

The Tower of London had been piling up its grim associa- 
tions for me since my first readings in history. I looked with 
a sense of familiarity on the Bloody Tower, where the princes 
of Edward IV were murdered by Richard. One is shown 
into the Regalia Room by the guards, dressed in a most 
becoming costume of the time of Henry VIII. The badges 
of investment of. the various orders under royal patronage 
and the insignia of royalty which are here displayed I examined 
with much interest. Besides this was the White Tower, with 
its instruments of torture, beheading block and suits of his- 
toric armor, Beauchamp Tower, filled with memories of Lady 
Jane Grey and Tower Green, the place of execution of Lady 
Jane Grey, Catherine Howard and Anne Boleyn. 
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The second Sunday I went to Canon Farrar's church, St. 
Margaret's, near the Abbey, and in the afternoon I walked 
out to Carlyle's house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

My first visit to the Abbey I initiated by going to the ten 
o'clock service, which is held every week-day at this time. 
The sermon over, I started straight for the Poet's Corner, 
which occupies about one-half of the south transept, and began 
the survey of the mighty names which shine there on bust and 
tomb, from Chaucer in 1400 to Tennyson in 1892. All the 
various chapels have shrines marking epochs in the national 
history. The Chapel of St. Edward has in it the most vener- 
able relics of the Abbey, which date from the twelfth century. 
One of the most interesting of its tombs is that of Henry V., 
Prince of Monmouth, hero of Agincourt, friend and masquer 
in his youth with Sir John Falstaff. 

From here I went into the Chapel of Henry VII., the ascent 
to which is up a flight of black marble steps, under a fine 
portico and through brass gates, curiously wrought in royal 
symbols. The lofty ceiling is of stone, the stalls are of brown 
wainscot, with carved Gothic canopies, and the pavement is 
of marble. Among its distinguished tombs are those of 
Elizabeth, Charles II., Mary, Queen of Scots, and Cromwell. 

I made a special pilgrimage out to Bunfiam Fields, once the 
principal burying-ground of London, where are the graves of 
John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, Daniel Defoe and many other of 
the earlier worthies. Across the street is the chapel and grave 
of Charles Wesley. 

I enjoyed the visits to the Natural History and Kensington 
Museums and the South Kensington Galleries. The Racket, 
Stephenson's first steam engine, took my attention naturally ; 
and, in the art display across the street, I remember some 
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modern pictures which were very pleasing. One, by Alfred 
Parsons, was of an orchard in full bloom, which has some 
inscription on it about the youth of the world, and one feels 
the happy idealism of an early age in it — an Arcadia of lusty 
youth and brightness. Another one was Madeline, in the 
Eve of St. Agnes, standing before her bed, half dreaming in 
the dim, chill light of the moon, falling through the window. 
Dyce and Foster have here a valuable collection of auto- 
graph letters and first editions of the British authors. It is a 
very complete one, embracing the whole range of notables in 
poetry, prose, the drama and statesmanship. I saw a beautifully- 
written letter from Charles I. to Prince Rupert, which expressed 
admirably his characteristic gentleness and refinement. The 
original MS. of six or seven of Dickens' novels is in the 
collection, and there are autographs and letters from nearly 
every literary man and scientist of England, which made them 
seem much nearer to me than I had thought was possible 
before. There were one or two poems in Keat's clear and 
well-formed handwriting, and several specimens of the precise 
and delicate chirography of Elia. 

One morning I started for the official residence of the 
Ambassador of the United States, which I had understood to 
be No. 123 Queen Victoria Street. No. 123 proved to be a 
baker's shop, and I went at once to a police station to get it 
straight. The big policeman to whom I made known my 
wants knew nothing of our chief functionary at the Court, so 
he struggled with the London Directory for some time, but 
could make neither head nor tail of it. One of his com- 
panions thought that the Consul's quarters, anyway, were in 
St. Helen's Place (meaning St. Ellen's) ; he, too, waived the 
authority of the Directory. At last I found that one of the 
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former secretaries of our Minister lived at No. 123 Victoria 
Street, and I inferred that I would find the Ambassador there, 
and so I did. 

I was shown in by the Secretary and most cordially received 
by Mr. Bayard. He asked about my visit on the Continent 
and in England, and then in turn gave, in some detail, his 
impressions of English life. He was gratified to get so near 
the sources of history, which touched him at every hand, and 
he spoke of the vast literary wealth to be found stored up in 
the old houses throughout England. Lately, there has been 
an association formed for cataloguing all the various private 
collections, and in the case of the Marquis of Salisbury alone 
this listing filled four volumes. Mr. Bayard thought the 
fortunes of the landed aristocracy had been well used in the 
support of the arts and of literature, and that it was only 
possible to perpetuate them in such an aggregation of wealth 
in the hands of the few. A home had been hundreds of years 
in becoming what it now was and the constant addition of 
some treasures from each generation made a mass of incalcul- 
able worth. 

On the same day I went to the Bank of England and after 
several inquiries of the red-gowned guards, with ancient two 
cornered hats, I found my way through the numerous pas- 
sages, courts and gardens to the manager of the Private 
Drawing Office. Finishing my business with him I looked 
slowly through this greatest organ of finance in the world. 
Along with the fact that these conservative managers have 
never learned how to use combinations to their vaults, I was 
amused at the way the tellers give cash over the counter. 
Being principally in gold and silver they put it in a scoop 
and shove it at you across a very wide counter. It is quite 
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awkward, but as it is the old way the inherent formalism 
of the Englishman will not allow him to change it to one of 
modern convenience. 

I enjoyed the characteristic life to be found around the 
theatres of London, as well as the theatres themselves, and I 
recall some pleasant evenings at Daly's, when Ada Rehan 
was playing, at the Haymarket, which had just put on "The 
Tempter, M and at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, 
where white-haired Sims Reeves rehearsed his former triumphs 
in a cracked, but touching voice. As I came down town one 
morning from my boarding house I turned out of my usual 
route to see Lincoln's Inn Fields and the quaint wooden 
structure behind them, which was formerly Dickens' Old 
Curiosity Shop. I went on to the Record Office in Chancery 
Lane to see the Doomsday Book. 

Regents Park is the best place for genuine recreation around 
London. Some of the flower beds have almost the richness 
of those in France and the well patronized grounds for cricket 
and foot-ball are commodious and inviting. 

One Sunday afternoon I took the box seat on a bus with the 
driver and drove out to Kensal Green Cemetery to see 
Thackeray's grave. I inquired systematically on each side 
of the main avenue of all comers for direction to his tomb. 
"Thackeray, Thackeray, the name seems familiar; it must be 
this way, sir." Then I would try a smartly dressed clerk, 
who would hate mightily to confess his ignorance but still the 
same blankness. An elderly gentleman had seen it somewhere 
he thought, but had not made it a point of remark. I went 
at last to the warden of the Burial Chapel and asked him to 
direct me to the grave and he did so. It is covered by a plain 
marble slab surmounted by a beautiful ivy wreath with the 
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simple inscription of name and date, but it is hard to repress, 
in addition, "Vanitas, Vanitatum." 

Toward the end of my London excursions, I walked out 
through Smithfields, stopping at the place of William Wallace's 
execution in the close of the old Church of St Bartholomew, 
near which also is the spot where the christian martyrs were 
usually burned. From here I went on to St. Paul's again, 
and saw in the crypt the tombs of Benjamin West, Turner, 
Reynolds, Landseer and the elaborate mansoleums of the 
Duke of Wellington and Nelson. While in this neighbour- 
hood, I visited the Law Courts of the Inner and Middle 
Temple, entering the court of the building from the Strand 
by the old iron gate of the time of James I. 

The old church of the Temple was consecrated in 1185 ^^ 
has in it the tombs of many Knight Templars of the early 
centuries. Near the church is the grave of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Genial Charles Lamb was born in the Inner Temple in 
Crown Office Row, Dr. Johnson once occupied chambers on 
the site of the Johnson Buildings, and Goldsmith died in 
number 2, Brick Court. The Middle Temple dates from 1562 
and has what is thought to be one of the finest Elizabethan 
roofs in England. 
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PART IX. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. — AT A COTTAGE IN OXFORD. — OXFORD ARCHI- 
TECTURE. — STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — MEMORIALS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE, WITH A DANCE ON HIS GRAVE. — A WARWICK- 
SHIRE PASTURE. — MOONLIGHT WALK FROM KENIL- 
WORTH CASTLE. — THE CONFESSION UNDER 
THE SHADOW OF WARWICK CASTLE. — 
LIVERPOOL AND HOME. 

Late in September I left London from Paddington Station 
for Windsor. The country traveled through is very attractive 
indeed, with meadows, orchards and large sheep-farms and 
the finest, but neatest and most charming villages imaginable. 
Reaching Windsor, I went at once to the Castle and, while 
the sun winked a few times in its hazy doze, I took photo- 
graphs of St. George's Chapel and the Round Tower. The 
Castle as seen from the Thames, which is here a lovely stream, 
is quite imposing, its numerous embattled towers giving the 
effect of the feudal magnificence of the early times. The 
entrance to the Castle is through the Gateway of Henry VIII. 
That monarch met Anne Boleyn here to bestow on her the 
coronet of marchioness. The Julius Caesar, or Curfew Tower 
is that part of the Castle which is supposed to have had its 
commencement at the time of the Roman occupation of the 
Island. The most striking building within the walls is Saint 
George's Chapel, which is considered the most perfect edifice 
of its character in England. 

We were shown through the state apartments of the castle, 
which consists of the Vandyck Room, the Zuccarelli Room, 
the State Ante Room, the Grand Staircase, the Throne Room, 
the Waterloo Chamber, the Grand Reception Room, Saint 
George's Hall, and the Queen's Presence Chamber. 
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Windsor is a point from whence a number of delightful 
excursions can be taken. Virginia Water is about six miles 
away. Runnymede ( where Magna Charta was signed ) is 
four, and Stoke Pogis Park, which belonged to William Penn, 
is four and a half miles. Near the boundary of the Park is 
Stoke Pogis Church where Gray is buried. 

In London I had a card given me to a boarding house in 
Cambridge Street, Oxford, so when I got there I went at once 
to present it. The wrong number had somehow been put on 
it and Mrs. Williams' was a very humble, but otherwise very 
charming and characteristic English household. As she had 
sometimes taken Oxford students she took me for the night. 
After I had been shown to my neat little room, just large 
enough to turn round in, I went out to see the college build- 
| ings. There is a long list of them ; their architecture is said 
' to rank next to that of Rome, and there is much in their 
f* / *'y t associations which makes them dear to other than the casual 
'^tcaaJL^ observer. 

I went to a five o'clock service at the cathedral, where a 
choir of men's voices rendered some of the most exquisite 
anthems. Leading out from this building is the Meadow 
Walk, which is skirted on each side by fine willow trees and 
which terminates at the river Isis, as classic Oxford calls the 
Thames. Here are the elaborately fitted Club Boat Houses, 
where the rowing clubs make headquarters, and the race boats 
are kept. There were at the time a number of graceful crafts 
out for their evening's turn. 

I left the Radcliffe Library just at night-fall and going back 
to Mrs. Williams' sitting room and kitchen, watched her, 
with great satisfaction, make tea and fry my mutton chop 
over her little fire of pine chips. 
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The country from Oxford to Stratford is, I dare say, the 
prettiest of a pastoral nature to be found in England. There 
are long stretches of meadow land, fenced by well cropped 
hedges, occasional grain and turnip fields and sheep and 
cattle pastures, with clear streams winding their way along 
willow shaded banks. On reaching Stratford I went straight 
up the Eversham road and Rother Street to the Shakespeare 
Fountain, and from there down Henley Street to the house 
where Shakespeare was born. 

The first room shown is the general living room, which has 
a large open fire place with a rock seat, where young William 
used to sit, thinking of his future greatness — or of how to 
steal Sir William Lucy's deer without being caught. A nar- 
row stairway leads to the birth-room. Near the door is a bust 
of the poet, and by it the desk used by him at the grammar 
school. On the windows were scratched the names of many 
non-celebrities, but among them I distinguished those of 
Scott, Carlyle and Isaac Walton, and on the fireplace, among 
actors' names, those of Keene and Brooke. An ante-room, 
leading from the stairway landing, opens the way to two other 
bed-rooms, which contain no relics of interest, but from their 
windows the old garden back of the house is seen, which is 
laid off as of old, and has in it all the flowers and shrubs 
mentioned in the poet's works. 

On the corner of Church and Chapel Streets is New Place, 
where Shakespeare last resided. The houses have been taken 
down and a pretty garden laid out on the old site. At the 
lower end is a monument in marble, showing Shakespeare 
standing between the Dramatic Muse and the Genius of 
Painting. In going down to Holy Trinity Church, where 
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Shakespeare is buried, the Chapel of the Guild and Grammar 
School is passed, where he was a school fellow. 

At the end of Chapel Lane is the Memorial Theatre, Pict- 
ure Gallery and Library, and in the adjoining gardens, which 
lead down to the banks of the Avon, is a bronze statue of 
Shakespeare, on the pedestal of which, are grouped the figures 
of Tragedy, Comedy, History and Philosophy, represented 
by characters in his plays. 

A slight shower came up as I started down the winding 
road to the church, and I took shelter under the thick foliage 
of some horse chestnuts on the banks of the Avon. Looking 
down the clear and placid stream I could see the church half 
hid by great elms and, on the opposite side to me, cows were 
grazing in a green meadow ; the very silence and unobtru- 
siveness of this scene, associated with its fund of memorable 
history, makes it one of the pleasantest to recall which any 
part of Europe afforded. 

The church is a cruciform building of considerable archi- 
tectural pretentions, and its situation on the Avon is indeed a 
most charming one. The central tower is the oldest part of 
the church and dates from the 1 2th century ; the nave and 
transepts were completed in the 15th century. I looked with 
much curiosity at the old Parish Register which is open, at 
the date of Shakespeare's baptism — April 26th, 1564 and of 
his death, April 26th, 161 6. Near this is the Chain Bible of 
the edition of 161 1, and the font at which Shakespeare was 
baptized. Inside the altar is Shakespeare's grave, covered by 
a plain marble slab with the inscription familiar to every one. 

Looking through the church with me were an English and an 
American girl, and my fair compatriot took occasion to express 
the delight of her visit by executing a mild cancan on the 
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poet's grave, while the custodian's back was turned. One of 
the handsomest of the painted glass windows of the church, 
is called the American window as $1250 was contributed by 
American visitors for its erection. 

As I got back to Warwick at four o'clock that afternoon I 
decided to walk out to Kenilworth Castle, five miles away. A 
short distance from Warwick is Lord Percy's house and 
grounds ; it is a typical baronial estate, with a park of mag- 
nificent old pines, elms and oaks and a wooded avenue leading 
up to the house from the road. Further on I passed the 
villages of Leek Wooten and Kenilworth and reached the 
ruins of the castle after sunset, just as the shadows of twilight 
had begun to creep on its ivy-grown towers. Parts of the two 
front towers remain intact and the general outline of the entire 
building is preserved. I went away fully under the influence 
of that charm which Scott has thrown about it, and I stopped 
on the bridge of the castle brook and strained my eyes again 
towards the old walls, trying to see the beckon of a fair hand 
or a waving salute of good-bye from the high arched gothic 
windows. 

The moon rose before I had gone far on my return journey 
but English weather cannot be relied on for sentiment, for a 
mile or so further on it clouded up and began to rain ; by 
nine o'clock, when I reached Warwick, the moon was out 
again and I went down to the old mill under Caesar's Tower 
(of the castle) to see the effect of the moonlight on its lofty 
battlements. Sitting in the shadow of the mill were two 
lovers, who seemed to be giving away their secrets, from the 
subdued but evident laughter of the Avon as it fell over the 
mossy dam. 
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The next day I left- for Chester, passing through the towns 
of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, the character- 
istic Welsh town of Wreckham and the Vales of Llangollen 
and Gresford. Chester's claim on the tourist is principally on 
account of its walls of defense, yet in such good preservation 
that one can walk around a considerable portion of the city 
on them. 

In Liverpool, I was mainly occupied in the review of her 
vast business interests. I spent some time on the docks where 
the impression of her commercial importance is most decid- 
edly set forth. For miles along the wharf are the most 
gigantic warehouses which hold products from every part of 
the world and ships of every nature are crowded here in an 
inconceivable multitude. 

From the Alexandria Docks I boarded the Guion Steamer 
Arizona for New York. I was not long in striking an 
acquaintanceship with a very genial young artist, who was 
returning to America after three years study in Paris, and much 
of the pleasure and diversion of the voyage was due to our 
intimate relationship, which the discovery of like tastes soon 
established. 
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PART X. 



A CHAPTER ON EXPENSES. — AN ANSWER TO NUMEROUS 

ENQUIRIES. — GENERALITIES AND AN 

ITEMIZED STATEMENT. 



I have had so many enquiries from friends as to the expense 
of this trip that I should feel that this chronicle of my expe- 
riences was incomplete without submitting the figures as well. 
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I kept an accurate daily record in the coin of the country we 
happened to be in, and I submit its equivalent in our money. 

Traveling in the British Isles naturally resembles that of 
America more in price and general features than that of the 
Continent. But one can travel cheaply there, as is possible 
in America in the outfit of a tramp. This tramp outfit is not 
so respectable or usual here as with the lovers of Bohemianism 
across the Channel. There bon ca maraderie can be found 
among the best people in a summer tour at a small outlay. 
This is especially so in Germany, the Tyrol and in Switzer- 
land — in the latter, outside the tourist track, where the Eng- 
lish and Americans have demanded luxuries at any cost. 

The charmingly simple and frugal life of the peasantry and 
bourgeois class in Southern Germany, the Tyrol, and in parts 
of Switzerland is one of the pleasantest impressions we brought 
away with us, and I should never advise a trip through this 
section of Europe especially, except under such conditions as 
we made it. In Italy one cannot be so sure of fair treatment, 
and it is better to ask the price of rooms and service before 
putting oneself into the hands of eager landlords. 

We estimated the cost of our tramp tour from Munich to 
Geneva at $ 1.75 a day, including occasional railway and dili- 
gence trips and museum fees ; this, although we spent rather 
more, ought to be a fair average. 

In getting to New York and ready to sail I find that I spent 
1 29. 24. First cabin passage by the Furnessia was #40. In 
three days from Glasgow to Brussels my expense account 
shows $50.83, including a ticket, first-class boat, second class 
rail to Munich. From Brussels, stopping at Cologne, Heidle- 
berg and Munich and on through the Tyrol, the Italian 
Lakes, and throughout Switzerland to Geneva cost $64.91. 
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Spent in Geneva and second class rail to Paris, $12.69. My 
ten days stay in Paris cost $18.97. The ticket from Paris to 
London and my expenses there for twenty days footed up 
$44.23. I got board and lodging in a nice family on Russell 
Square for $6.25 a week. By rail to Liverpool, stopping at 
Oxford, Stratford, Warwick, Kenilworth and Chester cost 
$8.41. Passage to New York by the Guion line was $52.50. 
A few days in New York and on to my home in Alabama was 
$36.12, making a total for the three months' trip of $35.7.90. 
As the route of my travel was circular, landing and return- 
ing from Great Britain, it cost really more than it would 
otherwise have done. Had I remained longer in Europe, as 
I originally intended, visiting Italy, Greece, Southern France 
and Spain the average of monthly expenses would have been 
under $100 — and the careful traveler, who wants to spend 
just this much, can make a very comfortable tour on such a 
basis. 

The End. 
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